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BLANK VERSE 
Is dangerously easy to write, which is one reason why it is often so painfully 
difficult te read; nay, we sometimes blurt out a blank verse in talking, centra- 
ry to our best intentions ; or, as the old example runs, 
“We make such verse when we are writing prose, 
We make such verse in common conversation.” 

Here is another remarkable instance—a bit of leading article, or a speech 
from a moJern play, whichever you please ; read it, young writers, and learn to 
tag your lines :— 

We've just received, at four o'clock this morning, : 

An es(afette from Paris, briefly stating 

That Louis Philippe, king and citizen, 

Again was shot at, and again was missed ; 

But what nefarious hand had fired the pistol 

Was not yet known, but mest diversely guessed at. 

Who can have instigated such a deed? 

Some say the Carlists, full of spleen and raneour ; 

Others, more probably, the fell republicans ; 

While some, and those the deepest politicians, 

Insinuate that tis the juste milieu, 

Who play a most involved and crafty game, 

And once or twice a-year shoot at their king, 

To throw the odium on the other parties. 

The Buonapartists say tis English gold 

(The hidden cause of al] that’s wrong in France), 

Which, most profusely scattered over Paris, 

Buys balls and pistols, powder and assassins, 

While the arch contrivers quietly sit at home, 

Ordering a plot, just as you would a carpet. 

Is it not, they cry, most shamefully notorious, 

That, bought by bags of clinking sovereigns, 

Our shabby ministry retains Algiers! 

The reason why they do ’tis plain enough ; 

The fox-like cabinet of foggy London 

Hopes, in that dreadfully unhealthy country, 

The whole French army may in time die out: 

But is it right, we ask, that Pierre Bonhomme 

Should lose his-tife by intermittent fever, “2 

Only to gratify’ Lord Palmerston? 
(Cetera desunt ) 





Osrrocorn. 


SONNET ON CRAIGMILLAR CASTLE.* 
In these deserted halls, now mantled o’er 

With the oblivious ivy, where no sound 

Save of the wailing blast is heard around, 
Entering unbidden at each open door ;— 
Here revelry was rife in days of yore, 

And jocund Dance, at Music's festive call, 

Startled the echoes of each vaulted hall, 
What time fair Mary Scotland's sceptre bore. 
Here, too, would Chatelar awake his lute, 

While love-sick Beauty o'er the minstrel hung ; 
Or breathless silence ho!d each’ listener mute, 

While Rizzio struck the lyre and Mary sung. 
The pensive recollection of the scene 
Is all that now remains of what hath been.’ 


R. B. 8 
* Craigmillar Castle (th? ruins of which still form a picturesque object in the scenery 


in the vicinity of Edinburgh) was one of the favourite residenees of the levely and un- 
fertunate Mary Stuart. 





TRIFLES FROM MY PORT-FOLIO. 
(Second Notice.) 
CHILDHOOD—BOYHOOD. 

* T will a round, unvarnished tale deliver.”—SHaKsPuARB. 

[The following is the author’s account of himself.) 

Other arguments may be more cogent and logical, but the “ argumentum ad 
absurdum”’ is often the most natural aud convenient method of demolishing a 
faulty theory, or opinion. Thus, to disprove the notion, that the elements 
sympathize with our little individual coucerns, on this planet, and even honour 
the birth, or lament the death, of a great man, by a flourish or a peal of the 
band of nature, as was long fondly believed, it is only necessary to state the 
fact, that when so utterly insignifica’t an atom of humanity as myself came in- 
to the world— 

“ The front of Heaven was full of fiery shapes 
Of burning cressets.”-—— 
the atmosphere growled its 


“ 








——-———fierce and far delight,”’ 
as loudly as it did when Oliver Cromwell and Napoleon Buonaparte yielded up 
the ghost. For, { have been credibly informed, that on the early morning of 
the Ist of January, 1791, when the new year and myself were born together, 
there was a very terrible and uncommon accompanimeut of rain, and tempest, 
and thunder, and lightning 

he moral world was, also, at that time, undergoing a storm far more dread- 
ful, and of longer eontinvance, than the natural. Society was universally agi- 
tated, and more or less involved in the turmeil ef the recent French Revolu- 
tion, and all Europe was skaking still in this political earthquake. New ele- 
ments in physics, as well as new theories in politics and ethics, were discover- 
ed and brought inte play. A host of philosophers were starting up every week 
each promulgating some new and startling hypothesis, and knocking down pre- 
vious systems like ninepins, Paris was big with ominous and bleody events, 
and drawing near the parturition, whilst her sophists were preparing mankind 
for the monstrosities ef the birth. The Abbe Sieyes was filling his desk with 
constitutions for nations of all ages and dimensions. Mirabeau was building up 
his tremendous reputation at the Jacobin Club. The emigrants were begin- 
ning their groans,—the Marseillois their hymns, and the Poissardes furies their 
yells. Maximilian Robespierre was employed from morning te night in sharp- 
ening his dagger. Numerous eronauts were fearlessly traversing the air in 
balloons ; whilst Black, and Priestley, and Lavoisier, were taking it to pieces 
in their laboratories. In England, Pitt was employed in keeping down, with 
a strong han, the surging sympathy of the mob with the lawless proceedings 
en the other side of the channel; or fighting nightly dvels with his great rival 
in the House of Commons, or in manufacturing colonial constitutions, and ma- 
kin and fencing the warmest and most comfortable nests for political rattle- 
snakes in Lower Canada. Austria, and Russia, and Prussia, were engaged ir 
those fearful Polish atrocities, which have since so palpably brought down on 
their heads, the vengeance of retributive justice. a 
by the conflict of opposite Opinions, interests, passions and prejudices; and in 
a state o; universal hubbub, agitation, oscillation, per ation, conat ) 
Sochonutine bat eoteee, » ag . vation, perturbation, conglomeration, 


Far removed from the chief scenes ef all this strife, a little unplumed biped 
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myself, first saw the light in the secluded and pretty little town of Donegal, in 
the north-west of Ireland. It is not necessary, my dear reader, to tell you 
more concerning my lineage, than, that it was respectable ; and as tomy an- 
cestors, they were, at any rate, as numerous as those ot the first duke in the 
land. 

My native tewn is pleasantly situated on a small, but clear and pretty river, 
the Esk, where it meets the tide. It isno trifling advantage in after life to have 
been in possession of opportunities of acquiring habits of confidence in the wa- 
ter and powers of skilful swimming in early youth. Independent of eonsidera- 
tions respecting the possible preservation of our ewn life, it is no small luxury 
to be able to save that of others. 

Yet my first acquaintance with the water was not alittle unpropitious. When 
about four years old, I was taken out by a maid servant, one fine evening in 
summer, fora walk. She, of course, was enjoined to take particular care of 
Master Walter and not let him run into the wet places, for various reasons 
known to the learned ; amongst the rest, for fear of spoiling his nice frock and 
trowsers. Above all things, she was ordered not to let him go out of her sight. 
The amiable sisterhood to which she belonged are remarkable for the punctu- 
ality with which they always follow such inatructions. Now, there chanced to 
be a pleasant green lane near the town, much frequented for aye of rural 
courtship, and to this favourite spot Dolly forthwith directed her steps, in the 
hope of enjoying a small palaver with a young baker of her acquaintance, who 
made his appearance, punctually, according to appointment. Close to the 
place of meeting there happened to be a gate leading into a clean, flowery 
field, spangled with daisies and primroses, and clear of cattle. Into this field 
I was permitted to go fora hunt after the butterflies, whilst nurse and her lover 
remained inthe lane. One side of my play ground was bounded by the river, 
which ran past its flowery bank in rather a swift current. Soon getting tired of 
the fruitless chase after the butterflies I sat down on this bank, and began to 
pull the bunches of primroses with which it was covered ; but, unfortunately, in 
reachiog for one tempting and luxurious bunch, near the water’s edge, I lost my 
balance and tumbled in. 

All hail, Frugality ! Queen of the minor virtues and household decencies,— 
all hail! Thou carefully presidest over the minute concerns of our hearths and 
arrangest them into an aggregate of neatess, cleanliness and comfort. Thou 
sewest a button on the shirt and collar of the cottager where an tnseemly rent 
gaped before ; nor dost thou scorn the more humble office of darning his Sun- 
day hosen. Thou didst perchanco, condescend to pick up the very gray goose 
quill with which I write this small, but sincere tribute te thine excellent quali- 
ties, from the bleak common, where it lay desolate; and even the glossy and 
beautiful substance over which it now runs was once a worthless rag, until dis- 
coyered by thy keen oye, and transmuted by thy wonder-working finger. Unee 
more, then, all hail! for to thee I owe my life ! emesis 

But, to descend from our hereics,—an article of censiderable domestic im- 
portance, yclept starch, had lately been the subject of a little friendly contro- 
versy in our culinary circle. A new invention had been recently broached, and 
the national root had been taxed to furnish a species of starch, which brought 
with it, strong recommendations. The potato starch was far cheaper, and was 
said to make clothes stiffer and whiter than the wheaten starch. The patriots 
of the day ciied it up boisterously as a national production, to be patronized by 
sll true-hearted Irishmen, and preferred to the Sassenach starch; and I am not 
quite sure that Mr. Daniel O'Connell, the great agitator, liberator, botherator, 
and beggarman, did not make his debut in politics, by writing his first letter to 
the Irish peop!e in its favour, from Douay, where he was then at college. Be 
this as it may, my good father neither admired the new compound nor its cre- 
dentials ; for he was a genuine conservative of the orthodox gluten,—but it 
wasa matter for female arrangemcnt,—the womankind prevailed,and the potato 
starch was procured. In the first trial of its strength, it fortunately chanced 
that my little white trowsers were super-saturated ; and the consequent indu- 
ration of my nether integuments, which had impeded my movements not a 
little, in the batterfly hunt, furnished each tiny tuigh with an air life-buoy in 
the water. 

After floating down the current a few yards, just as my trowsers were begin- 
ning to melt, I providentiaily grounded on a shelving sand,and there I lay strug- 
gling and squalling. Although it could not be said, like Don Juan on the beach, 

was 
*« As fair a thing as e’er was formed of clay,” 


for I was never superfluously handsome, yet I soon found, in my utmost need, 
a pitying Haidee in the more homely shape of Dolly, my nurse. 

As soon as she had finished her conversation with her lover, lengthened out, 
as usual, with many last words, Dolly began to think it was time to look after 
her eharge ; but he was no where to be seen. She explored the field unsuc- 
cessfully, till on approaching the river, she at length caught a glimpse fof poor 
Master Walter floating down the stream. Dolly, then, screamed with all her 
might, but the baker was out of hearing and there was no creature near, ex- 
cept an old goat, brousing on a bank. She ran down along the edge of the 
water, frightened out of her wits, and when the stream admitted of wading 
rushed in desperately up to her middle, floundered to the shallow where I lay 
sticking in the mud, and dragged me to the shore. 

The precise fib she invented, to account for ny melancholy condition, when 
we came heme, is not on record. 

Dear reader, if my style should ever become turgid, or stiff, recollect how 
much I owe to sterch. 

The River Esk, (a common Celtic name for rivers in the British Islands,) 
after a short course of four miles from its parent lake amongst the mountains, 
enters the great Bay of Donegal, a little below the town. Ona steep bank 
above the bridge, the base of which is washed by the stream, stands a fine old 
castle of the early Tidor @ra, formerly belonging to the great Earl O'Neill, but 
now, with the greater pert of the town, the property of the Earl of Arran. 
This building, being considered a rich specimen of the architecture of that pe- 
riod, is surrounded on three sides by a modern wall, and preserved as much as 
may be from fartherdecay. The northern side of the castle rises high and 
abrupt from the rocky bank of the river, and is very richly mantled with ivy. 

The only inhabitants of the interior of the castle, in my boyhood, were two 
large owls,.who lived there, I believe, upwards of twelve years. But this wise 
and worthy pair were unfortunate in their family, for none of their progeny ever 
reached owl-hood. Whether it was that the climate was unfavourable, or the 
parent owls did not fondle the ewlets judiciously, or pecked them tco roughly, 
or did not keep their nest warm enough, or brought them old mice, too tough 
for infantile mastication, I know not; but the fact was, that no chick lived te 
adult age, and the old owl and his wife were left without children, to snore 
away their time, for waut of better employment, with such apoplectic fervour 
as used often to startle myself and other little boys passing near the north front 
of the castle. 

Yet, although these two denizens bad kept possession for so long a time of 
the penetralia of the edifice, the umbrageous and flourishing ivy on the 
outside harboured a legion of jackdaws and sparrows. It happened that on a 
fine clear morning in February, having been presented, hy my father, with a 
new gun and accompaniments, the reward of some piece of good conduct which 


| | forget, I determined to make war on these birds, and to distinguish my first 


Tn skort, all Europe was torn | 


feat in arms, by the slaughter of a whole hecatomb. 

Having made a reconnoiasance before breakfast, I ascertained that the ene- 
my was in great force, though in astate of relaxed discipline, which boded an 
auspicious result from a‘sudden and bold attack. I determiaed, therefore, a 
soon as [ should swallow down my porridge, to surprise their position. 

Breakfast over, and powder-horn and shot-belt indued, I seized my gun and 
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marched boldly to the attack. After creeping on my hands and knees, till 
within thirty yards of the foot of the castle wall, the rocky nature of the soil 
preventing more regular approaches, I halted and began to load. I know not 
whether it arose from inexperience, or nervousness, at the vicinity ef the 
point of attack, or flurry from the unusual mode of progression, or haste, or a 
bad lock ; but, alas, the melancholy fact is too certain, whatever the cause, that 
instead of bringing down materials for half a dozen sparrow pies, I blew my- 
self up. 

I a te could find data to ealculate how high I had been ones The 
powder horn contained exactly a pound of treble strong Dartford. Its brass head 
was found, some days after, about a quarter of a mile off, but it could throw no 
more light on the subject. 

My first recollection of this horrible business is dated from a tub of suds in 
our wash-house, into which I had been soused, to put me out. After swallew- 
ing more soap than was agreeable, both in decoction and infusion, the larger 
grains of powder were well sponged out of my eyes, nostrils, mouth and throat, 
and I was put to bed. In five minutes my kind uncle, Dr. R., and my sweet 
cousin, his daughter, were at my bed-side. 

About a fortnight afierwards, when my eyes began to open, I called for a 
looking-glaes. The following, as nearly as I can recollect, was the amount of 
Casualties :-— : 

First.—One malogany-coloured patch, occupying my forehead, peeling off 
at the edges, but fast aground in the middle. ; : 

Item.—Two eye-brows missing ; supposed to have been shot into the ivy. 

Item.—Two pairs of eye-lashes, ditto ditto ditto. 

Item.—Two burnt beefsteaks in place of cheeks. ' 

{tem.—My curls, glossy and luxuriant, sublimed, and wandering through the 
atmosphere as curl-clouds. 

Item.—Both hands tender as the lobater and red as its claw. 

When quite recovered I abjured the gun and learned to fish. In process of 
time I became a very successful angler, a fact which many a 


a finny darter with the glittering scales” 
has had reason to know to his cost. 
= 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ANCIENT LITERATURE. 
BY AN IRISH BARRISTER. 
CICERO AS A STATESMAN.—[ Concluded from the last Albion.} 


Such being the state of the aristocracy—a state which has no parallel in 
history—-and when to this are added the consequences of the bloody broils of 





lemma 








} Sylla and Marius—the ferocity—the viciousiess—the dissipation—the hopes 


of other proscriptions and reigns of terror that followed—ean we feel surprised 
at the reckless audacity of Catiline’ Let us look to the people, who, as we 
have said, stood aloof from the conspiracy. We speak of the mass, for there 
were vagabonds among the people, as well as the peerage, ready to overthrow 
the government; but the majority continued true to the love of country and 
social order. When we reflect on the causes that have always produced po- 
pular discontent, we are surprise: at the forbearance of the citizens of Rome in 
the Catiline crisis. They were poor, for the higher classes had engulphed 
everything. They were for ever in debt ;—debt was the cause of the seces- 
sions, and of all the,other outbreaks between them and the patricians. They 
had no means of subsistence—no commerce—no manufactures—how were 
they to live? The Licinian rogations secured them a comfortable means of 
living ; but the griping avarice of the aristocracy soon put an end to this salu- 
tary provision, and, after dispossessing the rightful proprietors, filled their ter- 
ritory with shoals of slaves. The people were reduced to the most abject 
misery—they were millions, and they had no bread. Gracchus sought to 
remedy the evil, and he was foully murdered. With that habitual despicable 
malice with which the enemies of the memory of great men and deeds get up 
reasons to depreciate, it is stated that, by the distribution of corn, Gracchus 
sought to corrupt the people, and form a party. This has nestled itself in his- 
tory, and Cicero is the main cause of its belief ; though he must have known 
that Graechus, in his acts, never manifested such a design. He merely wished 
to give efficacy to the Licinian law, which had fallen into desuetude from the 
rapacity of the nobles. He saw that it was necessary to provide for the growth 
uf a city populace, whose numbers were becoming alarming, and whose squalid 
indigence, contrasting itselt with the prefuse extravagence of their oppressors, 
could noi fail to produce dissensions, which every prudent or humane states- 
man should be solicitous to prevent. When the agrarian system was in ope- 
ration, this evil was not perceptible ; but during the century that preceded the 
Sempronian enactments, it developed itself in the most frightful manner. The 
poor-law of Gracchus, for such appears to be the lex frumentaria, was only a 
temporary palliative. From the time of the Gracchi downward, the condition 
of the populace was truly deplorable. Starving for want of the necessaties. of 
life, and hunted down by illegal prosecutions, they at length grew desperate, 
while the government made not the slightest attempt to conciliate, Cicero 
might and could have done so successfully, had he been influenced by the dic- 
tates of wisdom or policy; but where did he ever act with either’ In this 
system every person can see quite sufficient to justify the co-operation of the 
people in any effort to improve their condijion. Catiline calculated on the po- 
pular fermentation ; but the people, with a wisdom which put to shame the 
nefarious conduct of their rulers, took no part in the conspiracy. The leaders, 
to a man, were of the aristocracy ; it was marked by the terrible name of the 
“ patrician crime,” and its #ctive elements were composed of debawched sol- 
diers of Sylla, and the well-fed slaves of the higher classes. Relief and re- 
venge were promised to an infuriated people ; but, however hatefal their ty- 
rants, and ungrateful the government, they nobly refused to sacrifice either, 
and when the consul expelled Catiline from the city, he was followed to his 
| house by the acelamations of the multitude. ; can 
| Weask, again, where did Cicero exhibit a more than ordinary sagacity ‘— 
Was it in the detection? Surely not. Every person within the walls of the 
city knew of its existence. Did not that very conspiracy make himeelf con- 
sul? Was not, to use his own words, the public patience irritated by their 
daring conduct? They concealed nothing—they acted openly, undisguisedly 
—they erected their banners in the heart of the city, and blew the trompét of 
| rebellion in the very forum. So extraordinary has been the conduct of Cati- 
| line and the conspirators, a3 described by Cicero and Sallust, that many have 
| doubted its existence in the present historical shape ; but, from all we have 
| said, few will be surprised at the gross audacity of Catiline and his patrician 
l brotherhood. We then praise Cicero, not for detecting the conspiracy—that 
was notorious—but for his firmness in executing Lentulus and the others.— 
Plutarch says he was instigated to this course by the boldness and energy of 
his wife Terentia ; be that, however, as it may, he acted with unusval courage. 
The suppression of the conspiracy did little to eradicate the corrupt matter that 
lurked deep io the constitution : the remembrance of old feuds was renewed— 
the remaining links between the people and the government broken. \ Cwsar 
came in, and buried for ever the independence both of the senate and the peo 
e. Our admiration of Cicero is very much qualified —“‘ he scotched the snake, 
ot killed it,"—the great mass of evil remained untouched. It is not surprising 
\at throughout all his works he displays the same unstateemanlike ignorance 
f great political p l One would imegine that the straggle of mighty 
*tioag was the persona With him principles are 
othing—men everything . 
Let.us now compare him with Demosthenes, and striking is his inferiority. 
They have often been pitted against each other, and often to the detriment of 
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l scuffle of a few individuals. 
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Demosthenes—let us see with what justice. From the beginning, it is evident, 
all the advantages were on the side of Cicero. He had not to contend with the 
numerous obstructions which nature interposed between Demosthenes and 


SHe Albion. 


Creon 1n the play as soon as you please, and cast dut this careass of mine 
unburied !” Fes . 
Cicero had great natural talents, and a most untiring industry, which, com- 


success. He had notte spend his youth in remedying defects—he was not | bined with a singular capacity for information, su lied the vast stores of intel- 


horne down by the narrowness of his circumstances, nor his youthful energies 
frittered away in an unequal contest with power and oppression. On the con- 


| lectual wealth with which his writings abound. His mind was peculiarly adapt- 
| ed to ph losophy, much more so than to eloquence, great as he was in the latter. 


trary, he had the choicest of opportunities, and he worthily employed them in | He seldom knocks powerfully at the heart, but prefers winding his way into it 


the acquisition of his art. In one respect Demosthenes had the superiority. 
When he appeared, the literature of his country had reached its greatest ma- 
turity; poetry, philosophy, and history, were already in their most divine per- 
fection, and the Greek orator had only to make a choice from the noblest mate- 
rials that ever moulded the youthful mind to excellence. Before Cicero, Ro- 
man literature was of the coldest and least inviting character. Poetry was 
principally confined to the hard uncouthness of Ennius ; history to the dulness 
of Fabius Pictor and the avnalists; philosophy had no representative, for the 
trite and puerile questions discussed by Cato, whether the semmum bonum con- 
sists in the presence of pleasure or the absence of pain, of in virtue alo 
with riches and pleasure, or in virtue alone—are frivolities with which rea 
philosophy has no connexion. No writer of eminence existed on whom he 
could model his language, and it is much to his praise that he gave his coun- 
try a literature, and himself a reputation. And here we may ask, what 
would he have been without Demosthenes, whose works he studied until he 
could almost repeat them line for line? Civero had a wider and far more 
splendid field—the Roman empire ; its strangely diversified history, the stri- 
king virtues and vices of its citizens, supplied topics of the most unbounded 
interest ; whereas many of Demosthenes’ were on subjects which necessarily 
narrowed and curbed his eloquence. Both were ambitious of power—both 
loved liberty—were opposed to tyrants—were exiled—returned, and fell when 
freedom quitted for ever the Capitol and Acropolis. The ambition of Demos- 
thenes was much more exalted-—it was directed to an object glorious beyond 
example—the defence of free Greece against barbarian invaders, and he did 
defend it like a champion worthy of such a charge. During his career of 
thirty years, every act was that of the most accomplished and consummate 
statesmar ; he saw, almost instinctively, the various combinations of interests 
necessary for the maintenance of his couniry, and in the teeth of ancient ani- 
mosities, of jealousies and rivalries, where all were most snccessfully cultiva- 
ted, he neutralised their hostility, or secured their favour, by his address and 
eloquence. He sent an armament to Eube on his own responsibility, and at 
his own expense, against the remonstrances of the citizens, and loud reproba- 
tion of the corrupt Demades and his gang of traitors. The galleys sailed, the 
island was retaken, Philip driven from his stronghold, and Athens saved for a 
season. Look to his embassies—they were all on the most magnificent scale 
—not of cost, but of design. He effected the greatest confederacies, raised 
the most powerful armies, recruited the exhausted treasury—all by his indivi- 
dual exertions. The Theban league was a splendid piece of policy, for which 
he took to himself the greatest credit, and justly. Their vicinity rendered 
them dangerous rivals—their power formidable enemies. They were under 
deep obligations to Philip for his conduct in the Phocian war, and all hope of 
dissevering the alliance appeared impracticable. Demosthenes undertook 
the arduons task ; he appealed to the national! glory of Greece, to the sense of 
common danger, and the necessity of common union; he reminded them of 
their old struggles for liberty ; and touched them when he spoke of the gene- 
rosity of Athens to their exiled countrymen in the day of their distress The 
‘Thebans were overcome ; fear, caution, former attachments were disregarded, 
and they joined the confederacy with enthusiasm. What like to this has Ci- 
cero accomplished—were was his political sagacity exerted? It may be said 
there was no room for it—that the foreign relations of Rome were very differ- 
ent from those of Athens. But was there not abundant room in the state of 
parties at home for address and skill? All society was split into factions, warring 
with each other and with the general good. Cicero just left them where he 
found them, or rather he displeased the nobility by his lenient but ineffective 
nostrums to reconcile the people ; and he displeased the people by the fulsome 
praises he lavished on such detestable characters as Opimius, Nasica, and the 
other patrician butchers. Adversity is the only crucible to try the tempers of 
men. What a melancholy picture does Cicero present to our view at the time 
of his exile! He applies to Pompey for assistance—his friend flies through a 
back-door to escape his importunities. He applies to the consuls—they rude- 
ly repulse him! Behold him then traversing the streets of Rome in a mouro- 
ing garment, all tears and Jamentations, supplicating every shoeless plebeian to 
take compassion on the saviour of bis country! Rome was ungrateful, but 
Cicero was the weakest or meanest of men. How dwindled must be his au- 
thority, when such aruffian as Clodius could drive him into banishment, and 
raze his dwelling tothe ground! ‘The fault was essentially his own; he pet- 
ted Clodious until he destroyed him. In exile his heart was broken, and imi- 
tating Demosthenes, he looked longingly towards Italy, as he embarked for 
Dyrthachium. He sighed to return, because banishment was insupportable.— 
Demosthenes in exile presents a different picture. All Plutarch’s chit-chat 
about the corruption of Demosthenes, in the case of Harpalus, is partly com- 
posed of the lying sneers of his enemies, partly of his own garrvlity. Does 
any person believe that a man of the firmness, virtue, and honour of Demos- 
thenes, took  g»ld cup, worth a few talents, from an open-mouthed Asiatic, 
who made no secret of his corrupt intentions, when he might have obtained 
from Philip a thousand or ten thousand talents, and confided in his secrecy ! 
The story throughout is a fiction ; it bears internal evidence of falsehood. The 
character of Demosthenes shames, even out of the pretence. of truth, such an 
absurd story as this ;—that he came into the assembly with a woollen bandage 
about his neck ; ard, when called upon to speak, made signs that he had lost 
his voice! It is the best proof of his innocence that he brought the affair be- 
fore the Areopagus ; he was convicted, not for having sesoleed the bribe,—he 
dared his enemies to the proof—but for having been silent when the objects of 
the Persian were discovered. He left the ungrateful city without regret, but 
its interests were not forgotten. He did not establish a school of rhetoric, like 
Cicero, to raise up a generation of young orators. He had loftier views than 
the philosophic Roman, who vainly sought refuge from his sorrows in the re- 
tirement of his study. He could not remain inactive while he might be of ser- 
vice to his country. His last attempt to raise the liberty of Greece, exiled 
though he was, had in it something more glorious than all the rest. He sent 
forth his friend and pupil. Leosthenes, and the cities of Greece once more ral- 
lied round his standard of revolt. He weut forth, mingling, in his powerful 


eloquence, pictures of by-gone glory with the interests of individual states.— 


The death of his friend broke up the confederacy, but the venerable patriot was 
recalled. Cicero boasted that all Italy brought him on her shoulders to Rome 
—Demosthenes, with less vanity but more feeling, declared himself happier 
than Alcibiades. 

Between Cicero's return and Caesar's death there is one bright spot in Cice- 
ro’s character. His Cilician government was gentle and just: presents were 
offered him in abundance—he refused all—affording a singular contrast to the 
general couduct of Roman magistrates, whose administrations were an undevi- 
ating course of public robbery and private swindling. Once did he approach 
the stern patriotism ef Demosthenes. The Philippics everywhere abound with 
resolution. The hand of Antony was on his throat, as Antipater’s was on 
the throat of Deinosthenes, but undismayed he threw the shield of his eloquence 
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by his elegant learning, his beautiful imagination, and the most fascinating live- 
liness of manner. Not that he is deticient in energy and vigour, but it is not 
difficult to perceive that the exercise of them is forced on him, and that he 
preferred stillness to the rough and violent swing. His speeches exhibit a 
brilliant torrent of declamation, sparkling with happy metaphors, that occasion- 
ally rise to bold images—observation, reflection, and morality ; but we do not 
see that which is the soul of real eloquence, which we admire so much in 
Demosthenes—the resistless strength and overwhelming energy of reasoning 
which nothing can withstand. What has he to oppose to the infinite art and 
magnificent rhetoric of Cicero? Severe and simple, he indulges in no glow- 
ing tropes, no splendid similes ; imagination and fancy appear beyond his reach 
—wit or humour he had none—his language was anything but captivating. In 
what then did his power consist? In the fulness of the love for his country——in 
the dignity of his sentiments which sprang from that admiration, and which, 
instead of being cold philosophical deductions, as in Cicero,—mere graces and 
ornaments of style—were the result of active principles, which were enwoven 
with his spirit, and lay deep in his structure. His intense passion and argu- 
ment—for, notwithstanding Lord Brougham’s adverse opinion, he was argu 
mentative—sprang from his integrity and truth. He did not, like Cicero, 
pander to the vices of his countrymen—he tells them facts, wholesome but un- 
welcome facts. 

« When, O men of Athens, will you do what you ought? No doubt when | 
something shall happen—when seme necessity shall exist? Why, in what | 
light do you view your present situation! Are you content to go about the 
market-place, and inquire of each other, What news? Is Philip dead ! No, by 
heavens, but he is sick! And how does that concern you? For were this Phi- 
lip to die, you would soon raise up to yourselves another Philip, if this be your 
mode of attending to affairs For he has not elevated himself so much by his 
own poweras by your sloth.” 


Cicero would as soon cut out his tongue as speak such stern truths; but the 
fault is, perhaps, less attributable to his own than the Roman character. A bad 
cause is a poor incentive to eloquence; but if Cicero dare not blame, he should 
not praise. He was for ever holding up the cup of eulogy to the lips of his 
corrupt countrymen ; he never crossed their stubborn complacency with a con- 
demnatory word. Not so Demosthenes. If his countrymen were not virtuous 
the fault was not his, for his sublime eloquence was not more directed against 
their public than their private vices. Je was a satirist on asplendid scale. In 
him, purity, freedom, and honour were real substances that may be felt and 
handled. Herein lay his superiority over Cicero and all otherorators and states 
men that ever existed ; his greatness was personal—all the circumstances and 
changes that ever took place could not have imparted additional grandeur oi 
boldness tohis mind. His art is essentially different from Cicero’s. He con- 
fided in himself alone, and squared all things to his conception of what was 
right Treason surrounded him on every side; he was sure of none, and trust- 
ed none. His soul was set on liberty—to it all other considerations were 
sacrificed, and in its behalf he did not hesitate to assail the profound reverence 
of the Athenians for their oracles. The three simple words—* The Pythoness 
Philippizes”—seem to us sublime beyond conception ; they show the man—the 
frank, the daring, the truth-telling patriot, who attacked the most venerable of 
ancient institutions, because it undermined liberty. Would Cicero have done 
so’? From these observations we may see why the eloquence of both was so 
unlike. Cicero’s brilliancy was all foreign and adventitious, introduced for the 
purpose of display and ornament, ratier than naturally springing from the sub- 
ject. His art was wholly at the surface, merely skin deep; the heart had no- 
thing to do with it. He drew only on his imagination, aad left behind no solid 
impressions. He delights and dazzles us with the singular beauty of his style, 
and the inexhaustible fluency and melodious rhythm of his diction. He some- 
times engages our affections by vivid or touching appeals; but we admire the 
orator more than the cause; the one is thrown iato the background, the other 
put forward in bold and prominent relief. Cicero was Cicero's idol ; and the 
result is, that his orations are everywhere disfigured by this irremediable vanity. 
We would pardon a few instances, but the incessant repetition fatigues and 
disgusts. Just as remarkable is the extraordinary abstinence of Demosthenes 
—he is nothing, the cause is everything. The foreground is occupied by the 
freedom of his country ; to that you are riveted—it meets you everywhere. 
Catiline and his consulship were not oftener on Cicero's lips, than glory and 
liberty on the lips of Demosthenes. He is never personally intrusive, and it is 
only with the greatest reluctance he ventures to speak of his services. His 
modesty was extreme—an attribute of genius to which Cicero has little claim. 
In his great orations he gets rid of his own pretensions as rapidly as_possible ; 
his administration is always delicately and effectively touched. How often 
would Cicero's archonship be lugged in! How often would he spangle him- 
self? 

The well-known passage in Longinus describes the powers of both most hap- 
pily. “The sublimity of the one consists in his abruptness, that of the other 
in his diffuseness. Our countryman, (Demosthenes) from the force, the fire, and 
mighty vehemence, with which he bears down all before him, may be compa- 
red to a storm or thunderbolt; while Cicero is a lambent flame, which, spread- 
ing around, feeds upon and consumes everything as it advances, and maintains 
its destructive energy, nourished and supported from time to time dy the fuel 
of various kinds with which it is continually — in its progress.” Cice- 
ro’s eloquence is like a consular triumph—he is himself the most conspicuous 
figure in the procession, which is swollen with the grandeur and riches of con- 
quered —— Demosthenes is the terrible sweep of a vast body of cav- 
alry. Cicero’s oratory was local, fitted only to the audience—in Athens it 
would not be tolerated. Demosthenes was for the whole earth, and at all times. 
In Rome he would be as resistless as he was at Athens; and had he lived in 
our practical days, we imagine Lord Brougham would not have it all his own 
way. With all bis lordship’s tact, energy, and argument, he would have found 
more than a rival in the old Greek, notwithstanding the accumulated knowledge 
and experience of twenty-two centuries. We agree with Hume, that his elo- 
quence would be as convincing in the British senate as it was in the popular as- 


| semblies. What does Lord Brougham mean by saying that it was not practi- 
| cal? In all the writings of Demosthenes there is not a declamatory page or even 
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sentiment. The eloquence of reason is a lofty phrase,and a just one,though often 
misapplied. No eloquence worthy the name can be without reason. If it 
consist of cold deductions, unimpressed sontiments, elaborate periods, without 
fire, harmony, or beauty, that is not the eloquence of Demosthenes, or any oth- 
er eloquence. It is a frigid and spurious rhetoric, which assumes the name of 
** practical,” when it has no other merit to recommend it. But if practical elo- 
quence consist in appealing to the understanding, not by sophisms and syllo- 
gisms, but in simply stating facts and urging their adoption or rejection by all 
the resources of art, we do not see, then, why Demosthenes should be excluded 
from his lordship’s charmed circle. If ever man’s eloquence was practical and 


over expiring liberty. But giving him all the credit to which he is eminently | Ttiocinative, that of Demosthenes was so. According to Lord Brougbam’s 


entitled, we should remember that the boldest of his orations were spoken in 
the absence of Antony, and while the senate yet continued to direct the go- 
vernment. We cannot refrain from thinking, that if his enemy had been pre- 
sent, his weakness would have tempted him to apostrophise the memory of 
Ceasar, or done something to mar the effect of his sublime invectives. Never 
would Demosthenes have done so; he would intrepidly have vindicated the 
dignity of freedom against him and all his legions. Cicero wrote his second 
Philippic far removed from all danger—Demosthenes spoke his crown oration 
when his life hung on the wink of Antipater; it was the heroic struggle of 
Athens and freedom against Macedon and destiny. No man loves liberty or 
his country who does not love him. Strong with the strength of virtue and 
honoar—borne up by the inherent dignity ef his soul—discouraged by the 
corruption of his fellow-citizens, he still fought on the battle of Giecian liberty 
me triumphant oppression. He was never Tanegeonl Ser he was ever conscious 
of having acted right. He scorned constraint ; for he had the greatest of human 
causes to defend ; and though a free circulation of opinion ceased to exist, for 
judges and assembly were awed, and the expressions of applause in his favour 
even were dangerous ; yet there is not the remotest trace of despondency, no 
feebleness, no wandering, no uncertainty. No, not a symptom. Proudly did 
he do his duty to his country and his fame. It was not so with Cicero ; a vein 
of melancholy runs through his loftiest flights—the image of Antony was con- 
tinually before his eyes. He said with truth, “I scorned the swords of 
Catiline.”” The remainder was not so true; “I will not fear yours.” The 
denial was perefnptory, but the dread of the triumvir was in and around him. 
If we compare their last moments, how pitiful does Cicero appear ! 

“‘ How deplorable,” says Plutarch, “‘to see an old man, for want of proper 
resolution, suffering himself to be carried about by his servants, endeavouring to 
hide himself from death, which was a messenger that nature would soon 





definition, nothing more is necessary than a long chain of inductions, a bundle 
of sorties, in which the first term may be predicated of the last; and here is 
the essence of modern oratory. Close reasoning is, no doubt, a powerful ele- 
ment of success, buta little more is necessary. What would it be without the 
power of heaving men’s minds? Reason will find a more ready access when 
the natural stubbornness of man is softened. All the subtlety of the ancient 
schools would strive in vain to unsettle long-conceived opinions; and where 
prejudice has resisted cold and close argumentation, it has yielded to the as- 
saults of a warm and influencing eloquence. Let &n appeal be first made to 
— or patriotism, or national glory, and reasoning will then tell with 

ouble force. Thus Demosthenes conquered. He never trusted to the feel- 
ings like Cicero, who was always greatest and most admired when he produced 
a sudden and violent impression; for instance, in the case of the crucified Ro- 
man soldier, or the exordium of the first Catiline. In Demosthenes, passion, 
persuasion, and argument wenttogether. Cicero had strong claims to the two 
first—none at all to the last. We admire Cicero and Chatham—we admire and 
love Grattan and Demosthenes. 





A JOURNEY TO THE DEAD SEA. 


BY C. G. ADDISON, ESQ., OF THE INNER TEMPLE. 
The Jordan—The plains of Moab— The mountains of Abarim, Nebo, and Pisgah—Night 
journey te Rihhah—Arab visiters—Their conversation and remarks. 

After resting ourselves for a short period, we proceeded along the shores of 
‘the bituminous lake” to the mouth of the Jordan. This riding is extremely 
rough and disagreeable ; sometimes we bad to wade through swamps and mud 
banks; sometimes through deep sands and across ravines and gullies, whare 
we were almost buried under the loose earth, and oftentimes our further pro- 


have sent him, and overtaken, notwithstanding, and slaughtered by his ene- | gress was entirely obstructed by tangled thickets and wild thorny shrubs. 


mies !” 
It was an outbreak of his old irresolution, which his real contempt of death, 


About two o'clock we reached the Jordan, which is here a dirty and muddy 


| stream. It emapties itself into the Dead Sea amid swamps and mud-banks, and 


for he did contemn it, could net vanquish. Demosthenes died as he had lived ; | discolours the clear water of the lake for a considerable distance. The mud- 


he did not hold forth his venerable head to his assassins—he knew how to fall 


with dignity, and if ever suicide were justifiable in the eyes of Heaven, De- 
snosthenes was guiltless. 


* Now,” said he, swallowing the fatal draught, “you may act the part of 








banks at the mouth of the Jordan, and the swamps, thickets, and tall reeds 
along the shores of the lake, appear likely and favourable haunts for water birds 
and wild fowls of every description, but not @ single bird, or any animated ob- 
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vent the generation of the worms, and insects, and creeping things, which 
generally luxuriate among marshes and mod-banks, and at the mouths of ri- 
vers, and birds and waterfowl are consequently unable to exist here from the 
want of food. It seems‘perfectly true that not a living thing can exist within 
reach of the water! 

Turning our horses’ heads, we bade adieu to the lake, and rode along the 
banks of the Jordan on our return to Rihhah. There are vast discrepancies in the 
accounts oftravellers concerning the width and rapidity of the Jordan. These dis- 
crepancies may be easily reconciled by attending to the period o! the year at which 
it has been visited , and to the state of the weather at the time. The Jordan flows 
between ranges of lofty eminences, and drains off the water which is dis- 
charged oa them during heavy rain. In the winter season the current is rapid 
and very muddy, and, after a continuance of wet weather, the river overflows 
all the low lands near its mouth, while in the summer time the volume of wa- 
ter is extvemely scanty, the river rolls sluggishly along its bed, and may be 
forded in many parts of the plain of Jerico without wetting the knees. The 
rise of the Dead Sea in the winter throws back the waters of the river, and 
causes it to inundate the low land along its mouth; as in ancient times, when 
the waters rose and drove the wild beasts out of theircoverts, ‘* He shall come 
up like a lion from the swelling of Jordan.” 

I was greatly inconvenienced by my bath in the Dead Sea; my body was 
covered with a cold, clammy salt dew, which excited a most disgusting sen- 
sation ; and I was greatly delighted, after riding about two miles aloag the ri- 
ver, to see a convenient place to bathe and cleanse myself from the saline par- 
ticles with which I was covered. I was greatly surprised, on plunging into 
the water, to find it, at this distance from the lake, quite salt to the taste ; 
there was a rapid current, and the saltness of the waters evidently arose from 
the salt earth through which the river flows. The water was remarkably 
cold as compared with the Dead Sea, and very deep. I could not touch the 
bottom within three feet of the shore. Whilst swimming across the river [ 
was suddenly alarmed by the cries and shouts of my servant, who, in a shal- 
lower part, attempting to get into the -holy stream, to wash himself after the 
manner of pilgrims, had stuck fast in the mud, and was sinking deeper and 
deeper, without the power of extricating himself. The Albanian soldier, how 
ever, who was a powerful man, succeeded in pulling him out by means of his 
long carbine, which he extended to the youth to craso, The banks were dis- 
gustingly muddy, and were overhung with tall reeds aud willows; they are 
constantly mouldering away, and tumbling into the water. 

The Jordan is very narrow ; its average width appears to be about fifty feet. 
In the part where I bathed, it certainly could not be so much. The current 
was rapid and turbid, and it had all the appearance of a small stream swollen by 
heavy rains. 

Remounting our horses, we continued our course along the river, through the 
rough uneven plain, the sandy soil of which was, in many parts, covered with 
rank grass and weeds two feet in height, among which we fancied that we could 
discover the track of the wild antelope. A short distance higher up the stream 
is the spot where the christian pilgrims bathe and pour the water of the sacred 
river over their heads ; it being, according to tradition, the identical place where 
“all Judea, and the people round about,” were, by John the Baptist, ‘‘ baptized 
in Jordan, confessing their sins.” As evening was drawing on apace, we aban- 
doned our intention of proceeding thither, and turning our horses away from the 
Jordan, we entered the wild thicket which extends between the river and the 
site of ancient Jericho. Numerous steep trenches, and pits, and hillocks of 
sand, rendered the riding treacherous and difficult. 

It was a lovely evening, and the pale creseent of the young moon was visible 
hanging above the dim and distant mountains which bordered the plain. Not 
a cloud had been seen the whole day, and the whole western horizon, after the 
departure of the sun, was flushed with a saffron hue, which, as the light waned, 
became gradually blended with a faint crimson colouring that extended above 
it. Star after star gradually appeared, and long ere we reached Jericho the 
dusky plain was veiled by the darkness of night. Our guide knew every track 
and thicket in this wild and lonely country ; but the horses were continually 
tumbling in consequence ofthe unevenness of the ground We disturbed one 
or two wild animals on our route, and were constantly entertained with the long 
melancholy howl of the jackal, which was often broken into short whining barks 
not unlike the hysterical sobbing of a child. 

An hour and a half after leaving the banks of the Jordan we galloped our 
horses across the scanty fields of Indian corn which surrounded the small and 
miserable village of Rihhah. We rode straight to the old half ruined castle, 
and I found my Arab friends of the previous evening collected in the courtyard ; 
they had been uneasy, they said, at my long absence, as the neighbourhood had 
been very unsafe, and one or two parties of wandering Bedouins had lately 
crossed the Jordan, and committed robberies. 

The commandant of the fortress was still absent, and ] was therefore con- 
strained to return to my quarters in the stable. A large fire was kindled under 
the shed, by the circular reservoir of water. ‘The light of a fire soon attracts 
visitors, and several Arabs shortly made their appearance to partake of my 
comforts, to warm themselves, to smoke their pipes, and satisfy their curiosity. 
As they arrived, they made the courteous and pleasing salutation salaam alie- 
koom—*‘ peace be with you,” placing the right hand, according to universal 
custom, on the breast, and then lifting it to the mouth and forehead; they 
then seated themselves with crossed legs round the fire, and produced pipes, 
when my large leathern bag was handed round. Nothing gives greater delight 
to these people than a donation of tobacco, and no traveller should be without 
it, if he seldinns to place himself on good terms with the natives, and to draw 
them into agreeable and friendly intercourse. 

The winter, they tell me, is very severe here ; snow frequently falls on all 
the surrounding hills, and they suffer greatly from cold and wet. The huts of 
the villagers are constructed in so slight a manner that a heavy rain penetrates 
through the roof, and completely inundates the whole dwelling. 

Our circle was joined by a wild looking party of four Arabs, who had just 
crossed the Jordan, coming from the country of the ancient Ammonites. They 
appeared to belong to the fierce children of the desert, who roam about the wide 
solitudes to the eastward of that river, in search of plunder. They were at 
first regarded with no very favourable eye by our little domestic party of villa- 
gers, but after a short conversation they got upon an intimate and very friendly 
footing with all of them. These strangers had arrived from Szalt, am Arab 
town, distant a day’s journey, not far from Ammon, the ancient Philadelphia, 
and they appeared well acquainted with the wild mountainous region which ex- 
tends to the eastward of the Jordan. A few days before they had been at 
D’jerash, and near the ruins had seen some dead bodies lying under a wall. The 
country appears to be very unsettled, and the inhabitants under the control of 
no law whatever. The friends of a murdered man generally revenge his 
death, and feuds are perpetuated between the different tribes from generation 
to generation. , 

One of our new visiters was an old man of most interesting and striking 
appearance ; he had a long white beard, and his hair, which was allowed to 
grow after the manner of the Bedouins,hung in tangled silvery curls on either side 
of his furrowed, sunburnt countenance. In common with the rest of the par- 
ty, he had no shoes, and he was diligently employed by the flickering light 
of the fire in endeavouring toextract a thorn which had pierced his foot du- 
ring his journey through the tangled thickets of the surrounding solitary 
plain. 

Two Arabs, whom we had hired to go in search of fuel, brought us large 
bundles of sticks and busbes, with which we made an immense blaze ; and 
my active servant quickly produced a large camp kettle full of coffee, the 
contents of which were supplied tothe whole circle. The scene, as the fire 
burnt up and shed a brilliant light on the surrounding objects, was of a wild 
and most romantic nature. The old watch-tower stood out distinct and visi- 
ble from the midst of the surrounding darkness, reflecting the pale flames, 
while the evening breeze, as it swept across the plain, every now and then 
rattled the crazy door and shutters, and sighed through the solitary and desert- 
edchambers. The tall gaunt form of the Albanian soldier, armed up to bis 
teeth, and the wild Bedouin figures, intermixed withthe ragged fierce looking 
villagers of Rihhah, presented a most picturesque grouping round the fire ; 
while by the side of some hunting spears, stuck into the ground, lay a large 
shaggy wolf like dog, whose sharp short bark was occasionally heard respond- 
ing to the long melancholy howling of the jackals. 

I felt much interested about our aged Arab visiter, and directing Evangela to 
bring the cld man a pipe, I gradually succeeded in drawing him into a free and 
interesting conversation. He had been for many years living in the tents of the 
Bedouins, and had wandered with various Arab tribes through the vast wilder- 
nesses which extend along the right bank of the Euphrates, and between the 
Red Sea andthe Persian Gulf. He was once an Ibn el-Bel’ed, “a child of the 
town,” and possessed a house, wife, and a family ; but misfortune and dis- 
tress, occasioned by the arbitrary rulers of this land of sorrow, had driven him 
from his home, to become a wanderer among the wild “sons of the wilderness.” 
He had been in Egypt, in the Hedjaz, among various tribes of the Mogerebyn 
and Bishareen Arabs, and had practised the art of a story-teller and reciter of 
legends among the tents in the desert, 

By dint of some little persuasion, and by the hint of a reward, we get the 
old man to entertain us with one of his romances, and the recital of it appear- 
ed to give great pleasure to allthe circle. He pitched his voice ina measured 
cadence, and enunciated with great energy when he came to the more stirring 
parts of the story. We had the customary relation of fierce encounters between 
daring chieftains, spirit-stirring scenes of blood and'slaughter, and were more- 
over entertained wich atale of true love between a Bedawee and 8 young 
Bedwee'yeh, or Bedouin lady, the daughter of a Sheikh, “beautiful as moon- 





! ject, could we discover in any direction. The poisonous waters, in fact, pre- 


light,” ‘the life of souls,” 
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ting itself, by means of newly-acquired intelligence, to a point which must problem in @ manner peculiar to himself, and blurted out the solution with a 
soon lead to the desirable object of mutual appreciation, between European and | startling haste, half painful half ludicrous. The little fellow seemed wholly 
native talent; and a desire on the part of the most intelligent among the peo- | animated with the desire of qeeniey, and his mental capabilities promised him 
ple, that their sons should obtain, by means of an English education, similar | a rich reward. By birth he wes a Parsee, and it is remarked that even at an 
infermation to that which, through the medium of unreserved intercours® with | early age lads of this class display a capacity for calculation and mercantile 
us, they discover we possess, pursuits, which accompany them through life. It is certainly true that this 
“The groundwork for so desirable a superstructure as the perfect civilisa- | part of the native community value information only as it leads to emolument, 
tion of the native gentry, is already laid, by the college and schools which have | and being wholly destitute of taste, esteem the most’such description of know- 
lately been so warmly protected by the general society of Bombay.” ledge as may be rendered available in the counting-house. 
’ * * * * ‘“‘ The third examination was on the six first books of Euclid, including plane 
‘( ELPHINSTONE COLLEGE AND NATIVE EDUCATION SOCIETY'S SCHOOLS. trigonometry. In this the Hindoo lads were distinguished for the correctness 
“These institutions are at present the great fountains from which it say be of their demonstrations ; and I was informed, that in all descriptions of abstract 
expected that the blessings of education will flow for the people of Western | OF exact science, the Hindoo students display an aptitude far super.or to any 
louie. Both are yet in an infant state, more particularly so the college, as its other class. Correct translations of Euclid have been rendered into the Mah- 
progress and objects have been impeded by an internal schism tending materially | t@'ta language: but the lads demonstrating in the school read and speak English 
to interrupt the circulatien of its benefits. The history of this division may bo | fluently. , , . ; 
readily explained. Two gentlemen, highly qualified, were attached as profos- | | “ It was interesting to observe the good feeling which appeared to exist among 
sors to the institution ; and two individuals possessing very considerable merit as the scholars. It was impossible to discover any jealous expression when ano- 
teachers, were appointed to the schools, for the purpose of qualifying pupils for | ther took the highest position in a class; on the contrary, every eye beamed 
the college classes. It appears, however, not to have suited the views of these | 8tisfaction when the truth had been discevered by any, and all seemed equally 
latter gentlemen to remain subordinate to the superior institution ; neither did | 24 sincerely gratified at the praises bestowed on the correct demonstration.— 
it agree with the arrangements of the college, to admit an increased number of After the hours of study have elapsed, the lads throw an arm round each other's 
professors ; the result has been, a separation of the interests of the institutions, | "¢¢k and pace the room, conversing on the subjects of their studies, and the 
and a suggestion of the necessity ef a junior college school, which, originating | PTOSTESS made in their acquaintance with English literature. 
under the auspices of the professors, (Messrs. Orlebar and Harkness,) wascom- ‘“‘ This energetic desire for improvement is highly encouraging to tbe mas- 
mitted to the charge of a learned Brahmin, a modest and highly-gifted indivi- | ters, and affords proof that the natives of India cannot be by nature a mentally 
dual, accustomed to education, and quite capable ef filling this responsible posi- | indolent race, however condemned by circumstances to leave unexercised their 
tion. Smail in person, diffident and unpretending in manner, Bal-Shastree is | higher faculties, and seek recreations of a merely sensual order. Mathematics 
yet no ordinary man, having already proved himself the possesser of talents, | is undoubtedly the most valuable science to which the native youth could be 
themselves sufficient qualification for his being at various times the tutor of a | attracted, inasmuch as it is that most eminently calculated to prepare and edu- 
prince, and the conductor of a branch of one of the most useful institutions | cate the judgment, for weighing and appreciating the facts with which physi- 
which ever emanated from active and well-directed benevolence.* ology and physic will assay to bear down the ramparts of prejudice, which 
“Tho college pupils have been thus placed in the charge of Bal-Shastree, | have stood the attacks of time, and rendered null every attempt to innevate or 
the seceding teachers laboured vigorously in their own vineyard, the coliege | change. 
classes remaining unformed, until the energies of the institution shall be re- ‘A medical college is about to be established in Bombay, which will, indeed, 
quired for the pupils of the junior schools, now under the tuition of the intelli- | prove a magnificent and well-chosen monument to the memory of the amiable 
gent Bal-Shastree. In the classifications of the college studies, mathematics | man, whose anxiety to advance the best interests of the natives of India it is 
and physics comprise the first class ; and moral philosophy and literature the se- | designed to commemorate.* At present anatomical demonstrations frequently 
cond ; neither branch of these sciences, however, has yet been systematically | attract the students of the schools, to attend lectures at the Native Dispensary ; 
taught, which may be accounted for by the circumstances already noticed. and this fact announces the greatest conquest which, perhaps has ever been 
“The Native Education Society's Schools are situated near the great bazaars, | made over the power of prejudice among a people accustomed to shrink with 
at the extreme end of the esplanade. Committees and examinations are held | horror at the mere idea of collision with the dead. A Hindoo lad, of singular 
in the library, a splendid apartment fitted with good collection of useful works, | talent, lectures in the schools on chemistry, and illustrates his facts with expe- 
with globes, maps, end papers, and adorned at either end with full length ror- | riments calculated to prove eminently attractive 
traitsof the great benefactor of the institution, Sir John Malcolm, and the Hon. ‘* Objections are frequently made to the description of studies pursued in the 
Mountstuart Elphinstone. The last is the work of Sir Thomas Lawrence, and | schools ; general opinion seeming to support the idea, that abstract learning 
one of those startling and wonderful likenesses, which gained for the magic | might be well exchanged for information of a mere practical and useful kind — 
pencil of the elegant, yet truth-telling artist, its immortality of fame. There | These objections would seem more important, but for the existence of the in- 
18, Moreover, an exquisite touch of oriental landscape in the background, to | fant branches of the institution, where reading, writing, and the common rules 
which the eye is agreeably referred, after a full contemplation of the principal | of arithmetic are taught, together with the vernacular dialects, and the rudi- 
subject of the painting; beautifully coloured, the tall minarets seem brightly | ments of the English language. 
reflected in the placid waters stealing round the sacred fanes which the artist ‘* The aim of education must be to civilize, and through the medium of civi- 
has chosen for his subject; while the figure of Mr. Elphinstone, seated in a 
library chair, is animated by a countenance beaming with intelligent benevo- | to be, to prepare the mental facu!ties of the students to judge and reason of 
lence. To a fanciful spectator, this portrait might suggest numerous reflections | such facts as a knowledge of the various branches of natural science will place 
on the history of the great and noble-minded man, who, amidst the pomp and | under their consideration. The pupils of the Society’s schools are members 
circumstance of eastern greatness, devoted his best energies to the promotien | of the native aristocracy ; were they tradesmen or artizans, the features of the 
of the happiness of those he governed ; valuing power as it afforded means for | case would alter ; but these are the lads who endowed with wealth and in- 
the exercise of his enlightened philanthropy. fluence, in after years may effect much by example and opinion over all the 
“The number of boys admitted to the society’s schools, is about four hun- | classes, who form the general native community of Western India. 
pon Rigg pe a sar ws — es gh omg That re pear the in- | « Many amiable and excellent persons also desire that the Scriptures should 
elt at tis soctene dm yy Ei woidn dein Lara a “ e 7 7 e 7. be made a considerable study in the schools, with a view of introducing a 
anh Sle Bhwasd Wisk. te in he x, ghey . 0 Ww’ on h y Lord sani _ knowledge of their truthe and a conviction of their value. To this the natives 
deitnihien td Cibieed 0 iilant e " = Soe Cer + k ° sw + enjoy these | object with a very mild and rational argument; ‘ We,’ say they, ‘make no ef- 
of three cenit is eon be, stare en ra as pr of wwe A a ut * t ry expiration | fort to introduce our bedas and puranas ; why, therefore, do you urge the study 
ehhéd thet verted: ved thelt ot av ae dod "Aa tar Th a. of your holy books !—let this matter alone, make us as learned as yourselves, 
deaivaaa ake on # phert er r ie lal ro pare © regula- | but do not seek to instruct our youth to despise the religion of their ancestors.’ 
1 our endowed scholars should leave the school annually,when | «There is little doubt but that the present generation of these educated 


two fresh candidates are admitted. Pupils frem the schools of Dharwar and | netives will become deists ; but having taken one step away from the altars of 
ae are eligible for schclarships, but applications for them are not frequently | Paganism, we may hope that their posterity, having no prejudices of priest- 
mace. J J 


| craft to combat, may arrive, assisted by a higher influence, at the fair truths of 





“After public examinatigns, prizes are annually adjudged to the best scho- | oyr Christian faith 

lars; these eonsist of two gold medals, with handsome chains attached ; and oy ey eer per Sa worthy of remark, as they form one of the most 
six bearing a similar device in silver. ‘The gold medals, which are intrinsically | important parts of the institution. The rooms devoted to this purpose are 
valuable, are usually awarded to proficients in the mathematical classes. Mo- | large and commodious, and are situated immediaiely below the apartments oc- 
dern times rr pee rendered the elements of gestions. comparatively speaking, | cypied by the advanced classes. On entering, we saw not less than three 
very easy of acquirement, it was st vit od surpris ‘ 

pe = kind! I oe ee net an wh ee Mor oor he ay little —_ one four to ten years “ge each — 

g ‘ y cross-legged upon his carpet, wit tomes rest 

scheol. In accepting an invitation to attend a private examination of the scho- they pat a hodenen mene yan tines Mekemes me fren 
lars, I expected the display of some tolerable acquaintance with the English | Polish works, translated into the vernacular dialects; Grant Duff's History 
language, and the simple rudiments of education; I was wholly unprepared Tine ’ i. 2 ‘ 

{ ents » of the Mahrattas, and Murray’s Grammar, rendered into Mah : 
therefore, for the scene which awaited me The ancient learning for which India | Shastree, seemed in most stained wee... A dittle led 0 in ati Sh 
was onee so celebrated, seemed about to be renewed, and the graceful and in- | and cummerbund, and who grasped in his tiny arms a volume nearly as tall as 
telligent youths around us, destined to prove the restorers of arts and wisdom, himself, attracted my attention : and, at our request, and without 4 symptom 

. . . . . , J - Ss , , - “ “ 
such as in ancient days illumined the archives of this long neg!ected land, which | of the awkward shyness so common to European children, he immediately 
once | read a portion of his Cuzzaratee studies in an audible voice, and retired to his 
| carpet, evidently pleased at the distinction. 
‘The fame of the Native Education Society's schools has spread far and 
“ There can remain but little doubt, that in the early epochs of Indian his- | wide ; and in truth very deservedly. On the occasion of my visit, I met a sin~ 
tory, seminaries and colleges existed fur the education of youth. Tne Viharas | gularly intelligent high caste native, who introduced himself as Soolochinam 


‘Shone amongst the nations of the world, 
and will again.’ 





lization, to christianize the natives of India. If so, the first object would seem |. 


ef the Buddhists were probably connected with such objects; and the Brah- | Moodeliar* from Travancore. He had been educated at the Rajah’s school at 


mins of Central India were doubtless the supporters of such preparatory mea- 
sures as were required to train the younger members of the priestly caste in 
the paths of learning, at that period untrodden but by the exclusive few. The 
lads who now form classes in the society’s schools, are many of them Brahmins 
by caste; the descendants of men, whose tenets, religieus and moral, formed | 
the very acme of intolerance, and who would have been considered polluted 
for days, had the mere shadow of an Eurepean fallen across their path. Yet | 
now, a Brahu.in youth, still wearing the triple cord, his garments of a fashion | 
similar to those worn by his forefathers some centuries since, stands with folded 
arms, and eyes sparkling with all the eagerness of newly awakened curiosity, | 
to receive instruction from his European master, and become initiated into those | 
mysteries of science of which his fathers dreamt not. 

“Such changes in human feeling, all working to a particular end, as inevita 
ble as the progress of time itself, are curious and attractive te the intellicent 
observer, and few places could afford higher gratification to such, than the ex- 
amination rooms of the society’s schools. 

“A short period since I was present ata private examination of the pupils 
of the school, in the presence of the masters, Mr. Bell and Mr Henderson 
This proved a peculiarly interesting exhibition of the power and rapidity with 
which education can mould the human mind to comprehend and digest the most 
abstruse physical and moral truths. The lads examined varied in age from se- 
ven to twenty, the classes being principally composed of Hindoo and Parsee 
students, including a few Portuguese boys,but not one Mahommedan, the Mos- 
lems being unawakened to the advantages of cultivation. Strict rules exist in 
the institution respecting the rank of the students, the.sons of tradesmen being 
inadmissible, or any below the caste of a Purvoe, or writer. Half castes are 
equally excluded, the objection in this case being to the inferred ‘ out caste’ con- 
dition of the mother. It is impossible to coasider this exclusive system as other 
than an evil, in an institution which should be generally beneficial to all classes ; 
but I was assured, that unless such restrictions existed, the wealthy and influen- 
tial would withdraw their sons from a scene which they could only consider as 
one of the most degrading pollution. The wisdem of men educated in these 
schools will probably, however, induce a change in the prejudices of the native 
aristocrats, and their posterity may be less anxious to exclude their fellow-men 
poche advantages of which they have in their own case so largely parti- 
cipated. 

The subject of the first examination was English History, conducted by 
Mr. Henderson ; the questions on the most minute incidents were answered 
with ease and readiness, Lardner’s work being seleeted for reference, with 
which the students seemed perfectly conversant! A son of a rich parsee (Dad- 
abhoy Pestonjee) rendered himself conspicuous ty the information he possess- 
ed; a scholarship had been the reward of his diligence; but the attendant emo- 
lument had been declined, Pesteajee having largely contributed to the funds of 
the imstitution. 

“‘ The second examination was in mental arithmetic ; and to an acute ob- 
server of the effects of character and education, in developing peculiar varieties 
of physiognomy, few occupations woulda have proved more interesting than the 
endeavour to trace the bent of minds in this strong mental exercise, and to 
watch the knitting brows and working muscles of the animated countenances 
which beamed around us. A little lad of seven years of age, with an over- 
hanging forehead and small sparkling eyes, pecoliarly attracted our attention ; 





the moment a question was proposed to the class, he quickly took a step before 
the rest, contracted his brows in deep and anxious thought, amd with parted lips 
and finger eagerly uplifted towards the master, silently but rapidly worked his 


* “ Bal-Shastree, a native of Rutnagherry, in the Souther 
the Rajah of Ukulcote, previous to his appointment to the cubeen’ eT 





| Tinnevilly, where Colonel Fraser, who was late president at Travancore, took 


a powerful interest in the improvement of the people. The school is now in a 
languishing condition, induced by the absence of its patron,t and Soolochinam, 


| fully appreciating the value of knowledge, had brought his only son, a fine lad 


of fourteen, from Madras to Bombay, to place him in the society's schools. 


| This intelligent person spoke the English language both grammatically and 


fluently ; his choice of words was particularly good, and his general manner 
dignified and graceful. Inthe course ef a very long conversation on the sub- 


| ject of native education, Soolochinam frequently expressed an earnest hepe, 


that a little mature experience only was required to induce the people of India 
generally to embrace with eagerness the opportunities for instruction which were 
daily becoming more available. He spoke also with deep gratitude of the Eu- 
ropean gentlemen connected with all institutions originated for the benefit of 
the native population and particularly so of his friend and patron Colonel Fra- 
ser. The son of this fine old man was eventually admitted into the schools ; 
and I deubt not, that a few such instances as these, of influential individuals 
returning educated and intelligent to their distant homes, will induce the es- 
tablishment of local schools, under native support and patronage, with the ad- 
ditional advantages of European supervision. Unfortunately, there does not 
at present exist any public stimulus to the pursuit of knowledge by natives 
of respectability ; the purvoe, or writer, forms the link between the gentle 
and working classes, and all appointments requiring to be filled by persons 
of a superior caste, are now given only to Europeans. Application has, I be- 
lieve, been made, that some offices of trust may be especially set apart to be 
occupied, as occasion may suggest, by native gentlemen of education and 
talent. 

*‘ Among Parsee merchants information of all description is, of course, emi- 
nently valuable in the conduct of their mercantile transactions; and of this 
fact the worthy traders are fully aware; but to the Hindoos, the pursuit of 
knowledge offers no other reward than mental gratification. Desirable indeed 
is it that our liberal and enlightened views may acknowledge the necessity of 
aiding the progress already made ; the success which has attended the Society's 
schools must carry with it the broad conviction that similar means will produce 
the same results in the social condition of India, as they have among the abo- 
riginal inhabitants of those countries now enjoying the highest state of civili- 
zation and refinement.” 

These are things which will be read with delight by all who take a warm and 
proper interest in the social advance of their fellow men; and most cordially 
do we wish that a scheme working so well may mot be obstructed by any infu- 
sion of European fanaticism. We thoroughly agree with Mrs. Postans that in 
the present moral and political state of our Eastern empire, our best security 
lies in assisting the progress of that civilization, which we could not retard if 
we were to make the foul attempt,—which must now inevitably advance and 
extend in all directions. We have heard of men who, in a blind and mistaken 
selfishness, would put an extinguisher on all this nascent light ; but they may 
as well attempt to darken the sun of Bombay at noon day, or to gather the wa- 
ters of.the Indus in the palms of their hands. 

We have purposely made our extracts from the most weighty and serious 
portions of the volumes before us, which, however, abound in light and gayer 
matter. As inher volume on Cutch, Mrs. Postans sketches scenery, manners, 
and customs, society in general, both Asiatic and European, with very consi- 
derable skill and effect. 

[We shall give some of this lighter and gayer matter next week. ] 





* “ Our late much esteemed Governor of Bombay, Sir Robert Grant. 
*“Moodeliar. The distinguished title of the caste of Cowkeepers.” 
t** Colonel Fraser is now resident at the Court of Hyderabad, in the Deckan.” 
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THE ISLAND QUEEN, 
For the Albion. 
How sternly beautiful art thou, 
Romantic nerthern land ; 
Whose lofty cloud encompassed brow, 
And look of high command, 
Bespeak thee wont to have thy will, 
To wake or bid the world be still. 


Amidst the surging ocean thron’d, 
That laves thy queenly feet ; 

And round by girdling mountains zon’d, 
Thou tak’st thy regal seat, 

The sovereign lady of the sea, 

Hope of the brave—home of the free. 


I’ve seen the summer coronal 
Thy princely robe with flowers, 
And autumn gather sweets from all 
The onand dingle bowers, 
And breathe around thee, the perfumes 
Of all his fairest mountain blooms, 


But when hoar winter round thy brow 
His white tiara bound, 
And like a spotless vestal thou, 
(In dazzling beauty crown’d), 
Sat pinnacl'd in grandeur there, 
What sight on earth so calm, so fair! 


Now o’er thy vales the virgin spring, 
Her joyous smile hath thrown ; 

And from thy woods, love warblings ring 
In many a varied tone ; 

And jambs upon the the green sward leap, 

And herds are lowing on each steep. 


And all is fair and free from thrall, 
Where despet nose is found ; 
For shackles from the captive fall, 
Who touches English ground ; 
And by each rude and gentie tongue 
Upon the earth, thy praise is sung. 


Hast thou not to the nations been 
A hope inspiring star! 
When despots made the world a scene 
Of carnage, waste, and war, 
Till forth thy serried legions throng’d, 
To spoil the spoiler—right the wrong’d. 


But calmly th ou’rt reposing now 
Like lion in his lair, 

And peace hath charm’d from thy brow 
The tempest cloud of care, 

But woe to him would wake thy ire, 

’T were better rouse old Etna’s fire. 


All lovely art thou, ocean queen, 
Most beautiful and free ; 

And where on this terrestrial scene, 
Is aught may vie with thee ; 

For on thy consecrated sod, 

Hath freedom chesen her abode. 


And long to her may incense rise, 
From city, cot and wold, 
Until the moon in dotage dies, 
The sun grow dim and cold ; 
Then be the dirge of nature sung, 
And heaven’s last trumpet summons rung. 


Poughkeepsie. Attan Grant. 





Summary, 


Lord Brougham.—Like most persons who love to inflict torment upon others, 
Brougham is especially tender himself. That foolish-looking fellow with the 
curls has absolutely touched him. See, now, how Brougham looks when he is 
goaded. Make way. good people, the bull is coming—chained or loose, right 
or wrong, he can stand it no lenger ; with one lashing bound he clears every eb- 
stacle, and there he is, with tail erect and head depressed, snerting inthe mid- 
dle of the arena. Now you see Brougham himself—his eyes appear to flaah— 
the gatherings of his brows is like the gathering of thunder-clouds—his dark- 
grey hair appears rigid with the compressed energy of his fury—his arm is raised 
—his voice is high! There is the commencement of the storm—the first sen- 
tence pushes into the middle of the subject. Hark at that coarse and stunning 
piece of contemptuous mockery with which he begins. See how the whipster 
Peer, who was lately so flippant, shrinks within himself—how horrified he looks 
while his pretty little bit of rhetoric rattles in bits about his ears—with what 
dreadful interest he appears to hang upon the lips of his castigator, in an agony 
of expectation as to what the next moment may bring forth. And look at the 
other Peers who sit around. Whether Brougham speaks of themas “ his Noble 
Friends,” or as ‘the Noble Lords,” they appear marvellously uncomfortable if 
they find their names in his mouth; for Brougham is in full tilt—he has sar- 
casm on his tengue, and bile in his heart—he is talking Greek fre,and wherever 
it falls, whether upon friend or foe, it sinks deep and leaves its scar ; he is like 
an elephant in Indian battle, trampling down ne enemy in its path, while the 
arrows that are winged from its back scatter wounds amongst the distant crowds. 
—Peneillings of Politicians. 





The blighted one! the breast whose sister tear 
Sprang to each touch of feeling—heaves no more! 
Our Landon, silent on her funeral bier, 
Far from our heart, sleeps on a foreign shore ; 
The voice of her, the song inspired—is o’er ; 
Oh! she who wept for others found no tone 
To soothe the many parting griefs she bore ; 
None had a tear for that sweet spirit lone 
All sorrows found a balm save that far Minstrel’s own! 


Thou who received’st her rose encircled head, 
Our Minstrel in the bloom of her young fame, 
Give back our last loved! Restore our dead ! 
Return once more her first and dearest name ! 
We claim her ashes! ‘tis a nation’s claim! 
Her—in her wealth of mind—to thee we gave; 
Yet—plead we for the dust of that dear frame ; 
Oh, bear our world lamented o’er the wave! 
Let England hold at last—’tis all she asks—her grave. 
— Forget me Not for 1840. 

The Pike and the Duchess.—Lord Erskine soon afterwards came to Brighton, 
and told Mrs. Coutts, if she would give him a dinner he would provide the fish 
from his own pond. She agreed ; and his present proved to be an overgrows 
pike, weighing between thirty and forty pounds,and so hideous in its appearance 
that ne guest touched it, the mere sight of it being perfectly disagreeable to 
many. It bad been dressed with unusual care, and Mrs. Coutts, not wishing 
te pay Lord Erskine the bad compliment of sending away his fish as uneatable, 
said, “Let you all look at it, but I intend it as a feast for the poor bathing wo- 
men and their husbands, who are to dine below stairs, and then I shall send 
them to the play.” Twenty or thirty of the poor people, in their ordinary dress, 
were hastily summoned, and arepast made for them, graced by the gigantic 
pike, which they actually devoured. It being a benefit night, Mr. and Mrs 
Coutts and their party went to the theatre, and, in a short time, they observed 
the entrance of a very merry party into the pit,who kept bowing and curtseyin 
respectfully towards their box. ‘ Oh, I see who they are, Mrs. Coutts,”’ sa: 
Lord Erskine ; ‘they are our ragged staff.” “Indeed they are not,” she an- 
swered ; “they are my pike staff.” —Memoirs of the Duchess of St. Albans. 

The City of Ghuznee.—The city of Ghuzneee, or more properly speaking, 
Ghizni, lately so gallantly taken by the British army in India, under the ¢om- 
mand of Sir John Keane, is not less celebrated for its strength tham for its am- 
tiquity and its historical associations. Mamood the Syltan of Ghizni, was the 
first Mohammedan conqueror of India; he added the province of Lahore to the 
Ghiznian dominions, and made several successful expeditions into the Ghuz- 
zerat, from each of which he returned to Ghizni laden with plunder. His suc- 
cessors were the Emperors of India, of the Affghan Dynasty, who removing the 
seat of Government to Delhi, subjected nearly the whole of the Indian Penin- 
sulato their sway. They were conquered early in the sixteenth century by Ba 
ber, the grandson of Tamerlane, and founder of the Mogul Dynasty, the So- 
vereigns of which continued to enjoy the title of Emperors of India, until they 
were subdued by the British, who have now rolled back the tide of conquest 
upon Ghizni itself, and rule over a territory of greater extent than was ever 
claimed by any former Sovereign of India, of either the Affghan or the Mogu . 








Dynasty. 
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THOMAS MOORE’S CELEBRATED LETTER 
ON MUSIC. 
TO THE MARCHIONESS DOWAGER OF DONEGAL, 


While the publisher of these Melodies very properly inscribes them to the 
Nobility and Gentry of Ireland in general, I have much pleasure in selecting 
one from that number, to whom my share of the work is particularly dedicated. 
Though your Ladyship has been so long absent from Ireland, I knowjthat you 
remember it well and warmly—that you have not allowed the charm off English 
society, like the taste of the lotus, to produce oblivion of your countryjbut that 
even the humble tribute which I offer derives its chief claim upon youg intereet 
from the appeal which it makes to your patriotism. Indeed, absence,however 
fatal to some affections of the heart, rather strengthens our love forithe land 
where we were born; and Ireland is the country, of all others, whichjan exile 
from it must be remembered with most exthusiasm. Those few darkegand less 
amiable traits with which bigotry and misrule have stained her charafter, and 
which are too apt to disgust us upoo a nearer intercourse, become sofipned at a 
distance, or altogether invisible ; and nothing is remembered but her iiiortunes 
—the zeal with which she has always loved liberty, and the barbarops policy 
which has always withheld it from her—the ease with which her genenpus spirit 
might be conciliated, and the cruel ingenuity which has been exerted tj “ wring 
her into unduotifuloess.” 

It has been often remarked, and oftener felt, that our music is the|trvest of 
all commen's upon our history. The tone of defiance, succeeded by the lan- 
guor of despondency~-a burst of turbulence dying away into mh 
sorrows of one moment lost in the levity of the next—and all that foots 








mixture of mirth and sadness, which is natarally produced by the efforts of a 
lively temperament to shake off, or forget, the wrongs which lie upon it,—such 
are the features of our history and character, which we find strongly and faith- 
fully reflected in our music ; and there are even many airs, which it ig difficult 
to listen to, without recalling some period or event to which their expression 
seems applicable. Sometimes, when the strain is open and spirited, yet shaded 
here and there by a mournful recollection, we can fancy that we behold the brave 
allies of Montrose, marching to the aid of the royal cause, notwithstanding all 
the perfidy of Charles and his ministers, and remembering just enough of past 
sufferings to enhance the generosity of their present sacrifice. The plaintive 
melodies of Carolan take us back to the times in which he lived, when our poor 
countrymen were driven to worship their God in caves, or quit for ever the land 
of their birth—like the bird that abandons the nest which human touch has vio- 
lated ; and in many a song do we hear the last farewell of the exile, mingling 
sad regret for the ties he Teasee at home, with sanguine expectations of the ho- 
nours that await him abroad—such honours as were won on the field of Fonte- 
noy, where the valour of Irish Catholics turned the fortune of the Gay, and ex- 
terted from Geerge the Second that memorable exclamation, ‘‘ Cursed be the 
laws which deprive me of such subjects!” 

Though much has been said of the antiquity of our music, it is certain that 
our finest and most popular airs are modern; and perhaps we may look no fur- 
ther than the last disgraceful century for the origin of most of those wild and 
melancholy strains, which were at once the offspring and solace of grief, and 
were applied to the mind as music was formerly to the body, ‘ decantare loca 
dolentia.” Mr. Pinkerton is of opinion that uone of the Scotch popular airs 
are as old as the middle of the sixteenth century ; and though musieal antiqua- 
ries refer us, for some of our melodies, to so early a period as the fifth century, 
I am persuaded that there are few, of acivilized description, (and by this I] mean 
to exclude all the savage Ceanans, Cries, &c.,) which can claim quite so ancient 
a date as Mr. Pinkerton allows to the Scotch. But music is not the only sub- 
ject upon which our taste for antiquity is rather unreasonably indulged; and, 
however heretical it may be to dissent from these romantic speculations, I can- 
not help thinking that it is pessible to love our country very zealously, and to 
feel deeply interested in her honour and happiness, without believing that Irish 
was the language spoken in Paradise, that our ancestors were kind enough to 
take the trouble of polishing the Greeks, or that Abaris, the Hiperborean, was 
a native of the North of Ireland. 

By some of these archwologists it has been imagined thet the Irish were early 
acquainted with counterpoint ; and they endeavour to support this conjecture 
by a well known passage in Giraldus, where he dilates, with such elaborate 
praise, upon the beauties of our national minstrelsy. But the terms of this eu- 
logy are too vague, too deficient in technical accuracy, to prove that even Gi- 
raldus himself knew anything of the artifice of counter-point. There are many 
expressions in the Greek and Latin Writers which might be cited, with much 
more plausibility, to prove that they understood the arrangement of music in 
parts ; yet I believe it is conceded in general by the learned, that, however grand 
and pathetic the melody of the ancieuts may have been, it was reserved for the 
ingenuity of modern Science to transmit the “light of Song” through the va- 
riegating prism of Harmony. 

ndeed, the irregular scale of the early Irish (in which, as in the music of 
Scotland, the interval of the fourth was wanting,) must have furnished but wild 
and refractory subjects to the harmonist. It was only when the invention of 
Guido began to be known, and the powers of the harp were enlarged by addi- 
tional strings, that our melodies took the sweet character which interests us at 
present; and while the Scotch persevered in the old mutilation of the scale, 
our music became gradually more amenable to the laws of harmony and counter- 
point. 

In profiting however by the improvements of the moderns, our style still keeps 
its originality sacred from their refinements; and though Carolan had frequent 
opportunities of hearing the works of Geminiani and other masters, we but 
rarely find him sacrificing his native simplicity to the ambition of their orna- 
ments, or affectation of their science. In that curious composition, indeed, 
called his Concerto, it is evident that he laboured to imitate Corelli; and this 
union of manners, so very dissimilar, produces the same kind of uneasy sensa- 
tion which is felt at a mixture of different styles of architecture. In general, 
however, the artless flow of vur music has preserved itself free from all tinge of 
foreign innovation, and the chief corruptionsof which we have to complain 
arise from the unskilful performance of our own itinerant musicians, from whom, 
too frequently, the airs are noted down, encumbered by their tasteless decora- 
tions, and responsible for all their ignorant anomalies. Though it be sometimes 
impossible to trace the original strain, yet, in most of them “‘auri per ramos 
aura refulget,” the pure gold of the melody shines through the ungraceful fo 
liage which surrounds it—and the most delicate and difficult duty of a compiler 
is to endeavour, as much as possible,by retrenching these inelegant superfluities, 
and collating the various methods of playing or singing each air, to restore the 
regularity of its form, and the chaste simplicity of its character. 

I must again observe, that in doubting the antiquity of our music, my scep- 
ticism extends but to those polished specimens of the art, which it is difficult to 
conceive anterior to the dawn of modern improvement ; and that I would by no 
means invalidate the claims of Ireland to as early a rank in the annals of min- 
strelsy, asthe most zealous antiquary may be inclined to allow her. in addi- 
tion, indeed, to the power which music must always have possessed over the 
minds of a people so ardent and susceptible, the stimulus of persecution was 
not wanting to quicken our taste into enthusiasm ; the charms of song were en- 
nobled with the glories of martyrdom, and the acts against minstrels, in the 
reigns of Henry VIII, and Elizabeth, were as successful, I doubt not, in mak- 
ing my countrymen musicians, as the penal laws have been in keeping them 
Catholics. - 

With respect to the verses which I have written for these Melodies, as they 
are intended rather to be sung than read, [ can answer for their sound with 
somewhat more confidence than for their sense. Yet it would te affectation to 
deny that I have given much attention to the task, and that it is not through 
want of zeal or intectry, if L unfortunately disgrace the sweet airs of my coun- 
try, by poetry altogether unworthy of their taste, their energy, and their tender- 

ess. 

Though the humble nature of my contributions to this work may exempt 
them from the rigours of literary criticism, \t was not to be expected that those 
touches of political feeling, those tonesof national complaint, in which the poe- 
try sometimes sympathizes with the music, would be suffered to pass without cen- 
sure or alarm. It has been accordingly said, thatthe tendency of this publica- 
tion is mischievous, and that I have chosen these airs but as a vehicle of dan- 
gerous politics—as fair and precious vessels, (to borrow an image of St. Au- 
gustin,) from which the wine of error might be administered. To those who 
identify nationality with treason, and who see, in every effort for Ireland, a sys- 
tem of hostility towards England,—to those, too, who nursed in the gloom of 
prejudice, are alarmed by the faixtest gleam of liberality that threatens to dis- 
turb their darkness—like that Demophoon of old,who when the sun shone upon 
him, shivered—to such men I shall not deign to offer an apology for the warmth 
of any political sentiment which may occur in the course of these pages. But 
as there are many, among the more wise and tolerant, who, with feeling enough 
to mourn over the wrongs of their country, and sense enough to perceive all 
the danger of not redressing them, may yet think that allusions, in the least de- 
jaro or inflammatory, should be avoided ina publication of this popular 

escription—I beg of these respected persons to be'ieve, that there is no one 
who deprecates more sincerely than I do, an appeal to the passions of an igno 
rant and angry multitude; but that it is not through that gross and inflammable 
region of society, a work of this nature could ever have been intended to cir- 
culate. It looks much higher for its audience and readers—it is found upon 
the piano-fortes of the rich-and the educated—of those who can afford to have 
their national zeal a little stimulated, without exciting much dread of the ex- 
cesses into which it may hurry them; and of many whose nerves may be, now 
and then, alarmed with advantage, as much more is to be gained by their fears, 
shan could ever be expected from their justice. 


Having thus adverted to the woven objection which has been hitherto 
made to the poetical part of this work, allow me to add a few words in defence 
of my ingenious coadjutor, Sir John Stevenson, who has been accused of hav- 
ing spoiled the simplicity of the airs by the chromatic richness of his sympho- 
nies, and the elaborate variety of his harmonies. We might cite the example 
of the admirable Haydn, who has sported through all the mazes of musical 
science, in his arrangement of the simplest Scottish melodies ; but it appears to 
me, that Sir John Stevenson has brought a national feeling to this task, which is 
would be in vain to expect from a foreigner, however tasteful or judicious. 
Through many of his own compositions we trace a vein of Irish sentiment, 
which points him out as peculiarly suited to catch the spirit of his oe tas 
music ; and, far from agreeing with those fastidious critics who think that his 
symphonies have nothing kindred with the airs which they introduce, I would 
say that, in general, they resemble those illuminated initials of old manuscripts, 
which are of the same character with the writing which follows, though more 
highly coloured and more highly ornamented. ; af 
n those airs, which are arranged for voices, his skill has particularly distin- 
guished itself, and, though it cannot be denied that a single melody most na- 
turally expresses the language of feeling and passion, yet often,when a favorite 
strain has been dismissed, as having lost its charm of novelty for the ear, it re- 
turns, in a harmonized shape, with new claims upon our interest and attention; 
and to those who study the delicate artifices of composition, the construction of 
the inner parts of these pieces must afford, I think, consilerable satisfaction. 
Every voice has an air to itself, a flowing succession of notes, which might be 
heard with pleasure, independently of the rest—so artfully has the harmonist 
(if I may thus express it) gaveled the melody, distributing an equal portion of 
its sweetness to every part. : 
If your Ladyship’s love of Music were not known to me, I sould not have 
hazarded so long a letter upon the subject ; but as,probably, I may have presumed 
too far upon your partiality, the best revenge you can take is to write me just 
as long a letter upon Painting ; and I promise to attend to your theory of the art, 
with a pleasure only surpassed by that which I have so often derived from your 
practice of it.—May the mind which such talents adorn, continue calm as it is 
bright, and happy as it is virtuous ! 
Believe me, your Ladyship’s Grateful Friend and Servant, 

Txomas Moors. 


INDIA—FURTHER DESPATCHES. 


By His Excellency Lieutenant-General Sir J. Keane, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army of the Indus. 
Head-quarters, Camp of Ghuznee, July 23, 1839. 

Lieut-Gen. Sir. J. Keane most heartily congratulates the Army he has the 
honour to command, on the signal triumph they have this day obtained in the 
capture by storm of the strong and important fortress of Ghuznee. His Ex- 
celiency feels that he can hardly do justice to the gallantry of the troops. 

The scientific and successful manner in which the Cabul gate (of great 
strength) was blown up by Capt. Thomson, Bengal Engineers, the chief of that 
department with this Army, in which he reports ——_ been most ably assist- 
ed by Captain Peat, of the Bombay Engineers, and Lieutenants Durand and 
M’Leod, im the daring and dangerous enterprise of laying down powder in the 
face of the enemy, and the strong fire kept upon them, reflects the highest cre- 
dit on their skill and cool courage, and his Excellency begs Capt. Thomason and 
officers named, will accept his cordial thanks. His acknowledgments are also 
due to the other officers of the Engineers of both Presidencies, and to the valu- 
able corps of Sappers and Miners under them. This opening having been made 
although it was adifficult one te enter by, from the rubbish in the way, the lead- 
ing coluan, in a spirit of true gallantry, directed and led by Brigadier Sale, 
gained a footing inside the fortress, although epposed by the Affghan soldiers in 
very great strength, and in the most desperate manner, with every kind of wea- 


PoThe advance, under Lieut. Col. Dennie, of H. M.’s 13th, consisting of the 
light companies of H. M.’s 2nd and 17th, and of the Bengal European Regi- 
ment, with one company of H. M.’s 13th, and the leading column, consisting 
of H. M.’s 2nd Queen’s, under Major Carruthers, and the Bengal European Re- 
giment, under Lieut. Col. Orchard, followed by H. M.’s 13th Light Infantry, as 
they collected from the duty of skirmishing, which they were directed te begin 
with, and by H. M.’s 17th, under Lieut. Cel. Croker—to all these officers, and 
to the other officers and gallant soldiers under their orders, his Excellency’s best 
thanks’ are tendered; but in particular he feels deeply indebted to Brigadier 
Sale, for the manner in which he conducted the arduous duty intrusted to him 
in the command of the storming party. His Excellency will not fail to bring it 
te the notice of his Lordship the Governor General, and he trusts the wouad 
which Brigadier Sale has received is not of that severe nature long to deprive 
this Army of his services. Brigadier Sale reports that Capt. Kershaw, of H 
M.’s 13th Light Infantry, rendered important assistance to him and to the service 
in the storming. i 

Sir J. Keane was happy, on this proud occasion, to have the assistance of his 
old comrade, Maj. Gea. Sir Willoughby Cotton, who, in command of the re- 
serve, ably executed the instructions he had received, and was at the gate ready 
to enter after the storming party had established themselves inside, when he 
moved through it to sweep the ramparts, and to complete the subjugation of the 
place with the 16th Bengal N. I., under Major M’Laren; Brigadier Roberts, 
with the 35th N. I., under Lieut. Col. Monteath ; and the 48th N. I., under 
Lieut. Col. Wheeler. His arrangements afterwards, in continuation of those 
Brigadier Sale had made for the security of the magazine and other public stores 
were such as met his Excellency’s high approval. 

The Com.-in-Chief acknowledges the services rendered by Capt. Hay, of the 
35th N. I., in command of three companies of that regiment sent to the south 
side of the fortress to begin with a false attack, and which was executed at the 
proper time, and in a manner highly satisfactory to his Excellency. ,; 

Nothing could be more judicious than the manner in which Brigadier Steven- 
son placed the Artillery in position. Captain Grant’s troop of Bengal Arullery, 
and the camel battery, under Capt. Abbott, both superintended by Maj. Pew; 
the two troops of Bombay Horse Artillery, accompanied by Captains Martin and 
Cotgrave, and Capt. Lloyd’s battery of Bombay Foot Artillery, all opened upon 
the citadel and fortress in a manner which shook the enemy, and did such exe- 
cution as completely to paralyse and to strike terror into them ; and His Excel- 
lency begs Brigadier Stevenson, the officers, and men of that arm, will accept 
his thanks for their good service. 

The 19th Regt. Bombay N. I, under the command of Lt. Col, Stalker, having 
been placed in position to watch any enemy that might appear on the Cabul road 
or approach to attack the camp, had an important post assigned to them, al- 
though, as it happened, no enemy made an attack upon them. 

In sieges and stormings it does not fall to the lot of Cavalry to bear the samme 
conspicuous part as to the other two arms of the profession. On this occasion 
Sir J Keane is happy to have an opportunity of thanking Major Thaekwell, and 
the officers and men of the Cavalry divisions under his orders, for having suc- 
cessfully executed the directions given, to sweep the plain, and to intercept 
fugitives of the enemy attempting to escape from the fort in any direction around 
it; and had an enemy appeared for the relief of the place during the storming, 
his Excellency is fully satisfied that the different regiments of this fine arm 
would have distinguished themselves, and that the opportunity alone was 
wanting. 

Major-Gen. Willshire's division having been broken up for the day, to be dis- 
tributed as it was, the Maj.-Gen. was desired to be in attendance upon the Com.- 
in-Chief. To him and to the officera of the Adjut. and Quartermaster-Gen’s 
Department of the Bengal and Bombay Army his Excellency returns his 
warmest thanks for the assistance they have afforded him. 

The Com.-in-Chief feels—and in which feeling he is sure he will be joined 
by the troops composing the Army of the Indus—that, after the long and harass- 
ing marches they have had, and the privations they have endured, this glorious 
achievement, and the brilliant manner in which the troops have met and con- 
quered their enemy, reward them for it all. His Excellency will only add, that 
no Army that has ever been engaged in a campaign deserves more credit than 
that which he has the honour to command, for patient, orderly, and correct con- 
duct, under all circumstances, and Sir J. Keane is proud to have thé opportu- 
nity of thus publicly acknowledging it. 

By order of his Excellency Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Keane, Com.-in-Chief of the 
Army of the Indus, R. Macponatp, Lt.-Col., 

Mil.-Sec. and Dep. Adjut.-Gen. of H. M.’s Forces at Bombay. 


Extract of a letter from His Excellency Lieut. Gen. Sir J. Keane, G. C. B. 

and G. C. H., dated Head-quaters, Camp, Cabul, Aug. 8, 1839. 

“It gives me infinite pleasure to be able to address my despatch to your Lord- 
ship from this capital, the vicinity of which His Majesty Shah Soojah-ool-Moolk 
and the army under my command, reached the day before yesterday. The 
King entered his capital yesterday afternoon, accompanied by the British En- 
voy and Minister and the gentlemen of the mission, and myself, the general 
and staff officers of this Army, and escorted by asquadron of H. M.’s 4th Lt. 
Dragoons, and one of H. M.’s 16th Lancers, with Capt. Martin’s troop of Horse 
Artillery. His Majesty had expressed a wish that British troops should be pre- 
sent on the occasion, and a very small party only of his own Hindoostanee 
and Affghan troops. After the animating scene of traversingthe streets and 











reaching the Palace in the Bala Hissar, a royal salute was fired, and an addi- 
tional salvo in the Affghan style,from small guns,resembling wall§pieces, named } 


| gingalls, and carried on camels. We heartily congratulated His Majesty on | { 


being in possession of the throne and kingdom of his ancestors, and upon the 


| overthrow of his enemies; and, after taking leave of His Mejesty, we returned 
| to our camp, 





‘ 


406 She Albion. December 21, 


“T trust we have thus accomplished all the objects which your Lordship had 
in contemplation when you planned and formed the Army of the Indus, and 
the expedition into Affghanistan. 

“The cdnduct of the Army, both European and native, which your Lord- 
ship did the honour to place under my orders, has been admirable throughout, 
and, notwithstanding the severe marching and privations they have gone thro’ 
their appearance and discipline have suffered nothing, and the Opportunity af- 
forded them at Ghuznee of meeting and conquering their enemy, has added 
greatly to their good spirits. 

“The joint despatch addressed by Mr. Macnaghten and myself to your 
Lordship gn the 3d inst. from Shikarbad, will have informed you, that at the 
moment we had made every preparation to attack, on the following day, Dost 
Mahomed Khan in his position at Urghundee, where, after his son Mahomed 
Akhbar had joined him from Jellahabad, he had an Army amounting to 13,000 
men, well armed and appointed, and 30 pieces of artillery, we suddenly learn- 
ed that he had abandoned them all, and fled with a party of horsemen on the 
road to Bamian, leaving his guns in position as he had p!aced them to receive 
our attack. 

“It appears that a great part of his Army, which was hourly becoming dis- 
organised, refused to stand by him in the position to receive our attack, and 
that it soon became in a state of dissolution. The great bulk immediately 
came over to Shah Soojah, tendering their allegiance, and I believe His Ma- 
jesty will take most of them into his pay. 

“Tt seems that the news of the quick and determined manner in which we 
took their stronghold, Ghuznee, had such an effect upon the population of Ca- 
bul, and perhaps also upon the enemy’s Army, that Dost Mabomed from that 
moment began to lose hope of retaining his rule for even a short time longer, 
and sent off his family and valuable property towards Bamian, but marched out 
of Cabul with his Army and artillery, keeping a bold front towards us until 
the evening of the 2d, when all his hopes were at an end by a division in his 
own camp, and one part of his Army abandoning him. So precipitate was his 
fight, that he left in position his guns, with their ammunition and waggons, 
and the greater part of the cattle by which they were drawn. Maj. Cureton, 
of H. M.’s 16th Lancers, with his party of 200 men, pushed forward on the 
3d, and took possession of those guns, &c. There were 23 brass guns in po- 
sition, and loaded ; two more at a little distance, which they attempted to take 
away ; andsince then three more abandoned still further on the Bamian road— 
thus leaving in our possession 28 pieces of cannon, with all the materiel 
belonging to them, whicia are now handed over to Shah Soojah-ool-Moolk.” 





CANADA—RE-UNION OF THE PROVINCES. 
Message from the Governor General to the Legislature. 
C. Povtert Tuomson. 

In pursuance of the intention expressed in his Speech from the Throne, the 
Governor General desires now to bring under the consideration of the Legis- 
lative Council, the subject of the Re-union of this Province with Lower Cana- 
da, recommended by Her Majesty in her gracious Message to both Houses of 
Parliament on the 3d May last 

For several years, the condition of the Canadas has occupied a large porti@m 
of the attention of Parliament. That they should be contented aud prosperous ; 
that the ties which bind them to the Parent State should be strengthened ;— 
that their Admmistration should be conducted in accordance with the wishes of 
the people, is the ardent desire of every British Statesman ; and the experience 
of the last few years amply testifies that the Imperial Parliament has been 
sparing neither of the time it bas devoted to the investigation of their affairs, 
nor of the expenditure it has sanctioned for their protection. 

The events, which have marked the recent history of Lower Canada are so 
familiar to the Legislative Council, that it is unnecessary for the Governor 
General further to alludeto them. There, the Constitution is suspended, but 
the powers of the government are inadequate to permit of the enactment of 
such permanent laws as are required for the benefit of the people. 

Within this Province the Finances are deranged— public imprevements are 
suspended—private enterprise is checked—the tide of emigration, so essential 
to the prosperity of the country and British connection, has ceased to flow; 
while by many the general system of Government is declared to be unsatisfac- 
tory. 

After the most attentive and anxious consideration of the state’ of these 
Provinces, and of the difficulties under which they respectively labour, Her 
Majesty’s Advisers came to the conclusion that, by their Re-union alone could 
those difficulties be removed. During the last Session of the Imperial Legis- 
lature they, indeed, refrained from pressing immediate legislation, but their 
hesitation proceeded from no doubt as to the principle ef the measure, or its 
necessity. It arose solely from their desire to ascertain more fully the opinions 
of the Legislature of Upper Canada, and to collect information from which 
the details might be rendered more satisfactory to the people of the Provin- 
ces. 

The time then is now arrived beyond which a settlement cannot be postpon- 
ed In Lower Canada it is indispensable to afford a safe and practicable re- 
turn to a Constitutional Gevernment ; and so far as the feelings of the inhabi- 
tants can be there ascertained, the measure of the Re-union meets with appro- 
bation. 

In Upper Canada it is no less necessary to enable the Province to meet 
ber financial embarrassments, and to proceed to the developement of hex natural 
resources. There are evidently no meaus in this Province of fulfilling the pe- 
cuniary obligations which have been contracted, but by a great increase in the 
local revenues. But so long as Lower Canada remains under her present 
form of Government, neither Province possesses any power over the only 
source from which that increase canbe drawn. Nor even, were it possible to 
restore a Representative Constitution to Lower Canada, unaccompanied by 
the Union, would the position of this Province be much improved, since past 
experience has shown the difficulty of procuring assent to any alteration of the 
Customs Laws, suggested from hence. 

This Province has engaged in undertakings,which reflect the highest honour 
on the enterprise and industry of her inhabitants. The Public Works which 
she has completed or commenced, have been conceived in a spirit worthy of a 
successful result ; but additional means are indispensable to avert the ruin of 
some, and secure the completion of others —Nor will that alone suffice : Low- 
er Canada holds the key to all these improvements ; without her co-operation, 
the navigation for which nature has done so much—for which this Provinee 
has so deeply burthened herself—must remain incomplete: and a barrier be 
opposed to the developement of those great natural resources, which the hand 
of Providence has so lavishly bestowed on this country, 

With a view to remove these difficulties—to relieve the financial embarrase- 
ments of Upper Canada—to enable her tocomplete her Public Works, and de- 
velope her agricultural capabilities—to restore Constitutional Government to 
Lower Canada—to establish a firm impartial and vigorous Government for both 
—and to unite the people within them in one common feeling of attachment to 
British Institutions, and British Connection, the Union is desired by Her Majes- 
ty’s Government: and that measure alone, if based upon just principles, ap- 
pears adequate to the occasion 

Those principles, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Advisers, are—a just re- 
gard to the claims of either Province, in adjusting the terms of the Union ; the 
maintenance of the three estates of the Provincial Legislature ; the settlement 
of a permanent Civil List ; for securing the independence of the Judges, and 
to the Executive Government, that freedom of action, which is necessary for 
the public good ; and the establishment of a system of Local Government adapt- 
ed to the wants of the people. 

The Governor-Gereral, therefore, now invites the assent of the Legislative 
Council to the following terms, upon which the Union may be established. 

It will be for the Imperial Parliament, guided by their intimate knowledge of 
Constitutional Law, and free from the bias of local feelings, to arrange the de- 
tails of the measure : Pt 

First—That there be an equal representation of each Province in the United 
Legislature. : 

Considering the amount of the population of Lower Canada, this proposition 
might seem to place that Province in a less favorable position than Upper Ca- 
nada; but under the circumstances in which this Province is placed, with the 
increasing population to be expected from immigration—and having regard to 
the commercial and agricultural enterprize of its inhabitants—an equal appor- 
tionment of representation appears desirable. 

The second stipulation to be made, is the grant of a sufficient Civil List. The 
propriety of rendering the Judicial Bench independent alike of the Executive 
and of the Legislature, and of furnishing the means of carrying en the indis- 
pensable services of the Government, admits of no question, and has been af- 
firmed by the Parliament of Upper Canada, in the Acts passed by them for ef- 
fecting those objects. In determining the amount of the Civil List, the Legis- 
lative Council may be assured, that the salaries and expenses to be paid from it 
will be calculated by Her Majesty’s Government, with a strict regard to econo- 
my and the state of the Provincial finances 

“Thirdiy—The Governor-General is prepared to recommend to Parliament, 
that so much of the existing debt of Upper Canada as has been contracted for 
public works of a general nature, should, after the union, be charged on the 


oint revenue of the United Province. Adverting to the nature of the works 
r which this debt was contracted, and the advantage which must result from 
them to Lower Canada, it is not unjust that that Province should bear a pro- 
portion of their expense 
On these principles, the Governor-General is of opinion, that a Re-union o& 
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1839. 


An Arab encampment in the wilderness was vividly depicted; with the 
Sheikh’s tent, and the lofty spear, with its nodding plume of ostrich feathers, 
stuck into the ground before the tent door, and then the dance at evening be- 
tween the young marriageable girls and the young men of the tribe, when the 

y damsels alternately lavish their frowns and smiles, and toy with and tease 
those whom they are inclined to favour previous to the flight to the mountains, 
or to some solitary place, where the young Bedaweeyeh hides herself prior 

to the consummation of the marriage. We had ‘“‘a hero of his time,” 
“a leader of warriors, and the first in fight,” who sought the lady Kha- 
dee’geh, the daughter of the emir Sha’hee’n, the Sheikh of the tribe, in mar- 
riage. 

At the close of day, when the dromedaries and flocks of goats were collect- 
ed in the neighbourhood of the tents, and the labours of the camp were fi- 
nished, the married men and the women gathered before the tent doors to 
witness the feats of the Arab youth in running, jumping, wrestling, throwing 
the d’jereed, and other manly exercises. In front of the first tent sat the 
Sheikh, and by his side Khadee’geh, ‘purer then moonlight,’ before whom 
the boldest, the best, and the most skilful strove for victory. 

Ragial ibn el Ma'aen, the hero of the piece, is of course victorious; he 
overthrows his antagonists, and succeeds in drawing such unequivocal marks of 
favour and approbation from Khadee’geh, that the emir Sha’hee’n becomes 
alarmed, and determines at once to give his daughter to a youth named 
Hhosey’n, whom he had previously fixed upon for a son-in-law. His 
intentions are communicated the next morning to Khadee’geh, and the 
chieftain is surprised and pleased to meet a ready acquiescence with his 
wishes. 

The young Bedawee’yeh, according to the custom of her tribe, disappears 
from the encampment ; she bas fled into the surrounding solitude, and Hho- 
sey’n departs also, fondly expecting to bring her back a willing and triumphant 
captive to his tent. It is the time of spring, and the appearance of the wil. 
derness, carpeted with verdure and enammelled with flowers, is poetically 
depicted, as are also the impassioned exclamations of the lover, wandering in 
— of “the beauty of her age,” el mahhboo’beh el ezazeel, ‘‘ the beloved 
gazelle.” 

The retreat of Khadee'geh is betrayed to Hhosey’n by a hound which fol- 
lows him from the camp; but when he advances to seize and embrace the 
maiden, he is slain by a dagger which the daughter of Sha’hee’n plants with 
bo.duess and dexterity in his breast. 

Khadee’geh' flies by night to the camp; she pacifies the dogs by her well- 
known voice ; she reaches the tent of Ragial, and in an impassioned address 
acquaints him with what has taken place. The lovers fly for greater security 
to the nuptial tent, which’ has been pitched for Hhosey’n at a distance from 
the rest, and there ‘* they embrace in marriage, taking God alone for a witness.” 
They then determine to make their escape and join another tribe. Ragial se- 
cures the fleetest of the dromedaries ; but as they pass the Sheikh’s tent, 
Khadee’geh is seized with an irresistable desire to take a last look of her sleep- 
ing father ; she approaches the tent door, lifts the long coarse haircloth, but all 
isdarkness within. Ragial urges their departure, a noise is heard in the 
cues the dogs bark, and the newly-married couple mount their dromedary and 
Ay. 

They are pursued, but the darkness favours them. 

On the third day they are overtaken; Ragial makes a powerful address to 
his brethren, and many of them espouse hiscause, A combat ensues, which 
ends in the breaking up of the tribe, part of them adhering to Ragial, and part 
of them determining at all hazards to avenge the death of Hhosey’n. Ragial 
secures the co-operation and assistance of another tribe ; he displays prodigies 
of valour, and at last becomes a mos: powerful chieftain ! 

After the recital of the story, I inquired of our circle of Arabs how they liked 
Mohammed Ali and Ibrahim Pasha. Here I had evidently touched upon a very 
tender topic, but the presence of the Albanian soldier was a check upon the ex- 
pression of their feelings. After his departure, however, they all piped in with 
the universal note of discontent. The conscription for soldiers appears to be 
the great grievance of which the entire population most bitterly complain. To 
get rid of this grievance, the inhabitants would gladly come again under the 

omination of the sultan, or under the uncertain and disorderly government of 
the Mamlooks. 

At that period the military service was popular. A man became a janissary, 
or he enrolled himself among a band of spahis for a limited period. In general 
he managed to leave or quit the service at his pleasure. The djscipline was 
lax, and he was in a great measure his own master. During a considerable 
portion of his time of service he remained probably in his own village, attend- 
ing to his private affairs, until some sudden emergency required his presence 
in the field. 

If the property of the peasant was then no more secure than it is now, there 
was at all events much greater security for personal liberty, A man might be 
deprived of every valuable he possessed; his flocks and his herds might be 
seized by the tax-gathorer ; but thenin this country, where a raw radish, or a 
turnip, and a bit of bread, or alittle goat’s milk and some dhourra, are consider- 
ed good and sufficient food, he could always feel tolerably secure of getting a 
dinner; and as for clothing, he had little care about that in so warm and mild 
a climate. 

At that period, then, whatever other evils befel him, he generally felt that he 
could dispose of his person in any way that he thought fit; but now no 
strong healthy man in this country can ever lay himself down in his cottage to 
sleep at night with any feeling of confidence that he will ever see his house 
again after sunrise the next morning. There is not a single village in the 
whole land that has not over and over again been surrounded at night with arm- 
ed soldiers. Atdaylight the officer in command has broken into the houses, 
and has seized all the grown-up males amid the shrieks of women and children. 
The men have then been marshalled in a row outside the village, the old and 
infirm have been dismissed, and a certain number selected from the 
remainder by lot. These have been marched off into Egypt, there drilled 
by European soldiers, and then sent away to fight the pasha’s battles in the 
Hedjaz. 

One third of the conscripts, I am told, on an average, die in a few years; 
some pine away with grief, and others, worn down by the hardships of the ser- 
vice, leave their bones to whiten upon the deserts of Arabia. Sometimes an 
infirm old man, or a youth broken down by sickness, blinded with ophthalmia,or 
disabled with wounds, finds his way back, after a long absence, to his mative vil- 
lage, a pitiable object of infirmity and destitution. 

Such are the horror and disgust felt by the poor inhabitants at the idea of 
entering the pasha’s regiments, and such their desperation from the fear of 
being torn from their homes and families, and draughted into the military ser- 
vice, that some have broken out their teeth in order that they might not be able 
to bite a cartridge,others have cut off the fingers of their right har.d,so that they 
cannot use a ramrod or draw a trigger, and some have knocked out an eye or 
blinded themselves with a red-hot needle. Nay, to such a pitch of despe- 
ration have even women been driven, that mothers, whose extreme fondness 
for their children in this country I have often witnessed, have actually blind- 
ed their young male children, in order to prevent them from being separated 
from the paternal roof when they grow up, and to save them from the miseries 
of a military life. 

Men have been shot by the orders of the pasha for thus mutilating them- 
selves, mothers have been executed for mutilating their children; but these 
terrible examples have not altogether repressed the practice, and the traveller 
is in every part of the country astonished by the vast number of blind people 
that he constantly meets with. 

Mohammed Ali, by giving his troops good pay, procuring them commodious 
quarters, has endeavoured to overcome the repugnance of the people to enter 
his army. Butit is all of no avail—the love of home is too strong to be thus 
conquered, and as the pasha cannot trust his Syrian conscripts in Syria, they 
are always sent away to distant lands, or are stationed in Egypt, Nubia, or in 
the Hedjaz; whilst the Egyptian conscripts here occupy all the military posts, 
and by their vigilance and strict discipline succeed in keeping the discon- 
tented and desperate masses of the population still under the iron yoke of the 
wily Egyptiao military usuper. 

I inquired of our aged story-tellor the latest news he possessed of the state 
of the country along the eastern shores of the Dead Sea. He had been through 
the whole of the territories of ancient Ammon, Reuben, and Gilead, and he 
gave a most unpromising account of the lawless state of the country, and of 
the doubtful temper of the Arab tribes. Besides Szalt, which hardly deserves 
the appellation of a town, there are only a few miserable Arab villages through- 
out the whole of the vast district. The country is rocky and mountainous, 
and almost entirely destitute of settled inhabitants. The wandering tribes 
of Bedouins penetrate through almost every part of it, and the property and 
persons of the few settled inhabitants are consequently always rendered inse 
cure. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
THE ACTRESS’S LEGACY. 
T have the scene before me now! It is years since jt took place, and yet I 





can recal its minutest features. I have seldom, even within the walls of a 
London theatre, seen so brilliant an assemblage as that which, in the fashiona- | 
ble town of B . had gathered to witness the debut of the young and lovely 
actress, Harriet Elliott. I remember not only the circle of fair faces in the | 
boxes, the snffecating crowd in the pit the noisy gods in the gallery, but the 
episodical circumstances of the beautiful girl in the centre box. who wept so 
bitterly for the feigned sorrows of the heroine of the night; andthe bald-head 


She Albion. 


| ed critic in the pit, with his golden headed cane and eye glass, and the boiste- 
rous sailor, who, more than half-seas-over when he came in, was thrust out in 
the midst of a whirlwind of mingled execrations and sobs, elicited from him by 
the pathos of the mimic scene befere him. And, above all, do F recal that 
lovely debutante, who came forward so timidly, and looked towards her au- 
dience with such an appealing, deprecating glance—then, gathering courage 
from the cheering reception she experienced, became at length so absorbed in her 
part, that her tears were real, and herimpassioned earnestness unfeigned. The 
curtain fell amidst deafening plaudits, and the actress's triumptant success was 
acknowledged by all. t 
| Beautiful Harriet Elliott ! 1 know not in whose pcssession is the portrait of 
| which I was the painter; the faint resemblance of her exceeding loveliness. It 
| was easy to pourtray the white, spotless neck, the features, so delcate, yet 
'so noble in their outline, the full, deep, speaking, blue eyes, the abundant 
| waves of golden hair—the difficulty lay in the fluctuating expression of the 
| countenance, the cheerful lights and shadows of thought, that flitted over it in 
| the course of a single sitting. It was impossible to tell whether pathos or 
‘mirth was the predominant characteristic of her mind, so equally were they 
blended. In tragedy or comedy her success was the same. I have, in my 
long life, been acquainted with many of her profession, but I have never 
| known any one who seemed so completely fitted for it by nature as Harriet 
Elliott. During the few weeks that she remained at B——,-I saw her very 
frequently, and was sorry to observe that after the first pleasant excitation, 
caused by her success, had subsided, Miss Elliott was subject to occasional fits 
of dejection. It would have been impertinent to attempt to fathom their 
cause, but from a few words spoken sometimes to herself, rather than to me, 
I conjectured that she was of good family, that she had been strictly brought 
up, that Elliott was not her real name, and that she had most seriously dis- 
obliged her relatives, by yielding to her uncontrollable inclination for the 
stage. I fancied, too, phat the realities of her position were beginning to 
be apparent to her; that her lofty mind and fresh feelings were already 
wounded and distressed, by persons and things with which she was forced into 
contact; but still, her intense love for her art, and her cravings after excite- 
ment, were gratified, and she said she was happy. As surely as I left her one 
day in a melancholy mood, did I find her on the next in high, even wild 
spirits; with smiles on her lips, gladness in her eyes, and eloquent mirth on 
her tongue. 

I can truly say, I was sorry when her portrait was finished, and I could find 
no further excuse to plead for one sitting more. Similarity of taste, in many 
things, an equal love of the beautiful and romantic, and above all, the idea 
that some deep mystery hung over this enchanting creature, had made me 
feel deeply interested for her. She evidently saw and was grateful to me 
for that interest, and when we parted, our farewell was like that of old and 
tried friends. 

She went to London, and I soon heard of her splendid successes on metro- 
politan boards; but circumstances kept me for some time in the country, and 
it happened that, when I returned to town, she was making the tour of the pre- 
vincial theatres, so that years elapsed before I had an opportunity of seeing her 
again. During those years my interest in her had abated for many reasons. 
Rumours to her disadvantage, garnished with many mysterious dashes and 
asterisks, were current in the public prints—then came bolder assertions, and 
broader statements of facts. A common story of temptations yielded to, and 
character blasted for ever, had its common sequel—disagreement and desertion. 
I felt annoyed and mortified that I had beendeceived in Miss Elliott. I felt some 
natural touches of sorrow on her own account, and then my kindly feelings to- 
wards her gradually died away, and I ceased to think of her with either interest or 
regret. In fact, I had almost forgotten her, when circumstances eccurred to recai 
her to my memory, and rivet her there for ever. 

It was eleven years since our parting at B——, before I again saw Harriet 
Elliott. I was at Paris, and she chanced to occupy apartments in the same 
hotel with myself. The renewal of our acquaintance was not of my seeking; 
indeed, for reasons founded on the circumstances I have before hinted at, | 
was somewhat annoyed at the receipt of a billet, requesting me, as an old 
friend and countryman, to favour her with a visit. ‘ Though eleven years have 
elapsed since we met,’ said the note, ‘“‘I cannot bring myself to consider or 
address you as astranger. If you possess the same benevolent spirit as for- 
merly, (and from what I know of you it is not likely you will have lost it,) you 
will not refuse to grant me this request, when I teil you that [ am ill and un- 
happy, and that you can be of service to me.” I could not be insensible to 
such an appeal, and though I felt awkward and uncomfortable in the prospect 
of an interview, I returned an answer, purporting that I would wait upon her 
that evening. 

My presentiment that our meeting would be a painful one, was amply ful- 
filled. If it had not been for the peculiar sweet voice, which once heard was 
not easily forgotten, and the unchanged gracefulness of manner, far which she 
was remarkable, I should not, at first, have known Miss Elliott. She was very 
pale, and her fine form was reduced from its perfect symmetry to a pitiable 
thinness. Her rich tresses no longer flowed unrestrained, but were braided 
smoothly round her head, and evidently much decreased in luxuriance. Her 
dress, which formerly was adjusted so as to set off to the best advantage a re- 
markable beautiful bust, now consisted of a loose black silk wrapping gown, 
fastened closely at the throat, and utterly without ornament. Yet after the 
first few embarrassed minutes had passed, during which I was mentally com- 
paring the brilliant debutante of B , with the wasted and pallid being before 
me, I could not help thinking that for the thoughtful and intellectual, her face 
now possessed a more powerful charm than in the days of its more radiant 
loveliness. The lofty forehead, the full sweet blue eye, the majestic outline of 
the{face were still unimpaired, and there was that dignified expression of un- 
uttered sorrow pervading the countenance which is only produced by great 
mental suffering. Once or twice, indeed, during the evening, the colour 
deepened in her cheek, and the smile flashed round her lips as it was wont to 
do, and placed the actress before me for a moment in the full glow of her early 
beauty. 

Our conversation at first was entirely of past times, and old recollections 
connected with B and its inhabitants. A cloud of deeper sadness stole 
over her face, as she contrasted her present lonely condition with the social 
pleasures of that long past time; for I should have mentioned that in the 
heyday of her provincial fame, Miss Elliott had been noticed and receiv- 
ed asa guest by many of the most fashionable families in B——. I mar- 
velled how she could bear to speak of the contrast, for I felt that she must 
remember that her own unfortunate imprudence had exiled her from similar so- 
ciety for life. 

My old feeling, that there was a mystery about her, returned with redoubled 
force. I puzzled myself to think how, according to the intimation in her note 
of that morning, I could be of service to her. She was evidently in no need of 
pecuniary aid; indeed she spoke of having amassed sufficient property to sup- 
ply all her wants. As I rose to take my leave, she rose also, and while the 
deepest crimson suffused her face, and as much of her slender throat as was vi- 
sible, she begged me to remain a few moments. 

‘There is a subject on which I must speak to you Mr. Ashley,” said she ; 
‘and I have delayed it until the last, because I dread to touch, even in my own 
mind, on the bitter griefs with which it is connected. I am dying—do not 
start! I know and feel it at every moment, in every fibre of my frame. It is 
not that which moves me ; but there are those still living who believe— 
oh, I cannot tell you half the bitter things that are written against me in the 
hearts of those who once loved me, and which you may be the agent to lessen 
if you cannot quite efface them. Sinful I have been, very sinful, but not wil- 
| fullyso. There is one deep event against me, and yet it was love for her, 
| deep, dear love that did it. Oh, Amy, Amy! my sweet sister—surely her 

blood is on my head !” 

A violent and hysterical fit of weeping succeeded these exclamations. I found 
| that to attempt to soothe her at present was impossible ; and I judged that it 

was better to let her sorrow have its way. The paroxysm passed, she dashed 
the tears from her eyes, and spoke more calmly. 

‘‘T must make my request while | have opportunity; I have told you I am 

dying—will you be my executor? [tell you before hand you will have no 
pleasant task, but I can rely on you more than any one, and if you deny me I 
| shall go to my grave with aload of obloquy on my memory which none may 
brighten or palliate—will you grant my prayer ” 
lt may be supposed that my situation was far from an enviable one. My im- 
| pression was that affliction had disordered the poor lady’s intellect, yet I knew 
| not how to refuse. Besides if my conjecture were well founded I felt that op- 
position would be a likely means of increasing her malady. I consented there- 
fore, and her gratitude seemed unbounded. We parted,as it proved, never to 
meet again. During the three succeeding days she was too unwell, or too un 
willing to renew our painful interveiw, to receive me ; and on the fourth morn- 
ing I left Paris, having first conveyed to her an address in Londun,which would 
be sure to find me 

Some months afterwards I received a letter from the master of the —— ho- 
tel at Dover, stating that Miss Ejjiott had arrived there the preceding day, in- 
tending to proceed to town, but that she had become suddenly worse, and find- 
ing herself so, had begged I might be informed of her condition. I lost no 
time in setting out to her, but before I reached Dover the curtain had fallen 


for ever on her sorrows and her sufferings. I found her will directed to me as 
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erecting @ monument to the memory of her “beloved sister Amy, who lies’ 
buried in L—— church” Five hundred pounds was bequea' me, as her 
dear friend, Edmond Ashley, whose sympathy in her early joy and after sor- 
row seeme to her to be more real than any other person’s. Besides this, I 
was to have her manuscripts, which were rather numerous, consisting of letters, 
poetry, and essays of her own composing. Especial reference was made to 
one parcel of them, containing a memoir of herself. She wished me to read it, 
and transmit a copy of it to her brothers, “that they may learn to pity while 
they blame, and luok onthe motives as well as the actions of their most unkap- 
py sister.” The document was signed, not Harriet Elliott, but Harriet L——, 
a name whch startled me, for I knew it to be borne by an ancient and honour- 
able family in the county of H 

The tasks thus imposed on me I religiously performed, and the subjoined 
memoir is given in the actress’s own words, with the omission of some few 
passages re.ating solely to affairs which could be of no general interest. The 
story is cer'ainly a singular one, and I have though it worthy of publication as 
a new chapter in the strange book of buman life :— . 

I am the eldest sister of the present representative of the L——— family, 
whose estates are situated in the fair county of H——. My childhood was 
passed in avenerable mansion, magnificent alike in its architecture and its 
furniture. My earliest recollections are connected with stately apartments, 
where the rich, but somewhat sombre decorations, accorded well with the mas- 
sive style o/ the building; with long matted corridors, where the dim light 
stole throug: narrow windows of rich painted glass ; with silent orderly domes- 
ties, who g!ded through the vast apartments like shadows. 

My father's ancestors received their estate from Oliver Cromwell, as the re- 
ward of services performed in behalf of the Commonwealth. The Hall had 
formerly been the dwelling of some jovial Cavalier, but from the first residence 
of the L—~ family within its precincts, the sounds of mirth and jollity had 
been banishe] as something criminal. The grave and saturnine spirit of Ri- 
chard L——, the founder of our race, appeared to have descended as an heir 
loom from patent to son; and my father seemed to resolve that it should not 
be undisplayed by him. Indeed he was, if possible, sterner in his temper, and 
narrower in his views, than his predecessors ; and the more so, that his chil- 
dren, especially myself, showed signs of a lighter and gayer disposition than 
he was inclined to approve of. Am I wrong in attributing many of my after 
miseries to the “ rude will” to which I was subject in my early years? 

My mother was the daughter of a noble family, a woman possessed f great 
beauty and extraordinary sweetness of disposition; but her very gentleness 
was a misfortune for children circumstanced as we were. She saw that we 
had free, glad, happy natures; she saw that we required careful and kindly 
training, that stern commands and harsh reproofs, had an evil influence on our 
minds. But she was delicate in health, and somewhat indolent in her temper, 
and ever accustomed to yield implicit obedience to her husband’s will; she 
allowed us to be overtasked, and kept in a state of almost slavish sub- 
jection: while she con‘ented herself with passive regrets and unavailing 
wishes. 

I have said I was the eldest of the family. Three brothers followed next, 
and then one bright creature of my own sex. Amy! my sister Amy! would 
to God thow hadst never been born! 

But of her ! have not yet to speak, let me put off the evil hour as long as I 
may, and recount some of the incidents of my own girlhood. 

I said my paternal dwelling was a nob'e one, and I said truly. It was situa- 
ted in one of the loveliest districts of our lovely country, and commanded the 
admiration of all who beheldit. ‘The mansion was sheltered on three sides by 
fine woods of oak, the broad close shaven lawn sloped gently down in front te 
the side of a fine river, whose waveless stream flowed silently on, a gliding 
sheet of silver. 

I remember an escapade in which my eldest brother and myself were part- 
ners, which deserves particular mention. 

It had been a fine autumn day, and we had planned, or rather I had propo- 
sed, that we should, if possible, steal away into the park, to enjoy a ramble 
amidst its copses, and a treat of the nuts and blackberries with which we knew 
they abounded. But the evening was almost down before we could execute 
our scheme; and shall { ever forget the light, swift steps, with which we flew 
through the ozk wood and over the bridge ; and the shout of mutual congratu- 
lation in which we indulged, when we found ourselves fairly out of sight and 
hearing of the house. We thought nothing about the punishment which might 
follow, the present delight wes enough for us. We filled our little baskets 
with nuts and blackberries, we plunged through the briers, and scrambled 
among the bushes, with an utter disregard of our ie or our skins ; and 
were only stopped in eur career of mirth by a sudden conviction of the late- 
pa of the hour, armounced by the rapidly fading light and the falling of the 

ew. 

What was our consternation on reaching the bridge, to find the gate, 
which we had not remembered was alwavs fastened at night, already locked 
against us! In extreme perplexity we ran to the other, and found that also 
fast. We could not climb over them,for they were defended along the top with 
sharp iron spikes, and the distance to the house was so great, that, if we had 
dared to call aloud, no one could have heard us. We were exceedingly ter- 
rified, for, brought up as we had been, our situation was of course an unusual 





, one, and the night was fast closing in. The woods rested in impenetrable look- 


ing masses against the cold grey sky. The old dark mansion was only distin- 
guishable on account of a few light in the lower windows ; and the river lving 
broad and bright before us, seemed to be the only object to which light yet 
clung in all the broad, shadowy landscape. 

There was no resource left us but to cross the park and getting into the high 
road to make the best of our way round to the back of the premises. Away 
we went, too much frightened to communicate to each other the apprehensions 
that were pressing on our minds. How different the scenery looked to what 
it was in the cheerful sunshine ! Then every long dell, and fantastically shaped 
tree, seemed full of beauty and delight: now, we perpetually started, as 
shapes, indistinctly seen in the gleom, gave risé to a thousand nameless terrors. 
Iam not naturally timid, but I remember well that night’s progress threugh 
the park was one long paroxysm of deadly fear. I durst not speak to Wilfred, 
who was as full of nervous agony as myself, and we fled on as if some frightfut 
demon were pursuing us. At last we reached the nearest gate, which lay more 
than a mile from the bridges, and finding it likewise fast, we clambered over 
it, and landed safely in the road. In haif an hour more we reached the large 
folding doors which shut in that part of the demesne in which the stables were 
placed, and there we stood trembling, without sufficient courage to demand 
admission. However,I ventured to give the bell a gentle pull, which scarcely 
— a tinkle, but that was sufficient to set all the dogs of the establishment 
in a chorus of barking and yelping. A servant appeared, and we were con- 
ducted up the back stairs to our apartments, where our attendant, grumbling 
at having had to wait for us, sent us sans ceremonie to our beds. Morning 
came, we dressed and breakfasted as usual: nobody said a word to us on our 
last night’s adventure, but we felt there was something ominous in the silence. 
Our usual lessons were given us and performed, and we began to hope that 
no notice was to be taken of the affair, when we were summoned tw attend 
my father in the breakfast room. Very reluctantly we obeyed, and feund him 
sitting with a newspaper in his hand, stiff, grave, and cold, as usual. He did 
not deign any reply to our respectful salutations, but came at once to the matter 
in band. 

“‘T am sorry,” he said, ‘that in one day two of my children should have 
ventured to disobey me. I can easily believe that the evi] counciis of the el- 
der influenced the younger, but this is noexcuse. I shall on this occasion im- 
flict no punishment beyond that which your own fears have already given you ; 
but, I desire you both to take notice of two things : whoever again breaks the 
bounds which I require to be kept, shall be severely chastised, and who- 
ever again remains outside my gates after the hour of shutting them iz 
past, without my permission for doing so, shall never re-enter them while I 
live.” 

Thee was a stern deliberation in my father’s manner that convinced us he 
was perfectly in earnest. We were awed by the terrible importance which 
he seemed to attach to our childish frolic, and we retired downcast and silent 
from his presence. 

That adventure made a deep impression on me at the time, and the after 
circumstances of my life compe! me torecall it vividly to my mind. 

There was one source of amusement within my reach which was not tabooed, 
and which I was permitted to indulge in at all leisure times. The immense 
library was open to me with all its treasures, “immortal as the minds that 
gave them birth.” Had my father been aware of the contents of many of the 
books which I had there an opportunity of reading, I imagine my access to that 
enchanted region would have been less easy ; but his own studies were confined 
to a few dozen volumes of history, science, and controversial divinity ; and he 
seldom deigned even to look into the huge packages of new publications which 
reached us quarterly from London. His bookseller there had general orders 
torforward every new work of any interest, for ovr ancestors had purchased and 
preserved all the books of their several times that were worth preserving ; and 
my father did not wish to transmit the series to his successor in an incomplete 





her executor. It was a strange document,principally full of directions respect- | 
ing her funeral, which was to be as private as possible in sore country church 
yard—her grave was to be covered with simple sod, and no stone was to b: 
laced on or near it. Part of her property was to endow an alms-house fi 
superannuated actresses; and one thousand pounds were to be devoted 


But to him they were of little use, and he never examined their con- 
nts, except especially recommended to do so by some friend whose judgment 
valued because it accorded with his own. He converted the breakfast room 


state 


) a study and seldom came into the library, so that I looked upon the latter 

1 some degree my own apartment. It was a long narrow room, the walls 
»wded with hook-cases, quaintly decorated with carvings in oak and ebony — 

t was lit by tal! narrow Gothic windows, and besides its books contained a ca- 
1et filled with coins, shells, stuffed birds, and other curiosities ; a pair of fine 

















































































































































globes, a few choice paintings, and some strange looking ehaire and tables. It 
was less handsomely furnished than any other room in the house, and yet to 
me it was the most attractive. I had caused some green-house plants to be 
placed in the windows, brought thither my working materials, and drawing in- 
struments, and hung my pet canary’s cage fromthe roof. The great drawback 
to my hours of enjoyment within its precincts was, that I had no one to whom I 
could say ‘‘ how delightful,” for I am not naturally a solitary, but a most so- 
cial being. My infant sister was too young, and my brothers kept too closely 
to their studies for much companionship with them. But I have some bright 
visions still of happy winter afternoons, when a rare half holidy was gran'ed 
te the younger ones, and we five gathered in the library with a wood fire blaz- 
ing in the wide chimney, and a crimson velvet screen drawn up behind us to 
shut out the vastness of the apartment. And those three brothers drew closer 
and closer to me, and little Amy, as she sat on my knee, with her innocent arm 
round my neck, would fix her clear eyes wonderingly on my face, all, all 
breathless with interest, as I told, in glowing language, and with exaggerated 
marvels, some tale of faery or goblin which I had gathered from the vo- 
lumes around us. How delighted was I as they hung on my words! How 
proud I felt of the power to command that mute attention, to fix their whole 
senses by my eloquence! Surely the sedds of my future destiny were sowing 
even ¥ , 

My mother died, calmly and peacefully as she had lived. Her constitution 
had been always delicate, and for the last twelvemonths of her life she had 
been slowly and painlessly wasting away. We sorrowed, as children needs 
must sorrow who lose a kind and gentle parent ; but not with the will afiliction 
and sense of irreparable loss, which might have been ours had she taken a more 
active part in our behalf; or admitted us more deeply into her confilence and 
sympathy. She was kind to us as far as she was allowed to be so, and we 
never heard a harsh or peevish expression from her beautiful lips, but she was 
utterly under my father’s controul in all things; and her death was more like 
the taking away of a fair and fragrant flower, than the uprooting of a noble and 
sheltering tree. 

{Shortly after the death of her good but feeble mother, she was taken by her 
father to London, where she passed. some weeks with Lady M——-, a fashiona- 
ble aunt, by whom she was gratified with a visit to Drury Lane theatre. ] 

And tothe theatre we went—the place that had never been named in my 
home without shudderings of virtuous horror. How shall I describe the new 
existence that opened for me upon that evening! How shall I tell the new 
feelings that swept over my heart, the new powers that seemed to awaken with- 
inme! The glorious janguage of Shakspeare was familiar to my thoughts, but 
here I saw his creations embodied, his dreams placed palpably before my eyes. 
From the moment the performance began—I forgut my ewn identity—I was ir- 
resistibly borne away in the current of events that seemed passing before me, 
and my burst of anguished weeping at the catastrophe was so violent, that Lady 
M hurried me away, ashamed even while she was amused at that display 
of feeling.—There was no sleep for me that night, I was far too much excited 
to yield to its influence. How I envied the great actress whose powcr over my 
passions had been so entire! How earnestly I longed to exercise a similar sway 
over a hushed and listening crowd of my fellow beings, 

> ’ * * * 
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We returned to the country, and a darker shadow of discontent came over 
my mind as I trod the stately chambers again, or sat in the large library of L—— 
Hall. I now seized every opportunity of reading newspapers, in which I had 
formerly taken no interest, but only one column attracted me, and that was head- 
ed * Theatrical Intelligence.” The name of the actress who had so delighted 
me appeared again and again, connected with the highest encomiums, and not 
unfrequently associated with the names of the noblest and fairest in the land, 
who admitted her to their most select assemblies —Oh! how much higher a 
— than mine did hers appear—how enviable her position— how glorious her 
ame! 

A plan suggested itself to my mind, so daring, that, at first, I hardly ventured 
to think of it; and yet, in spite of myself, it would arise in my thoughts until 
1 learned to cherish and dwell upon it as a favourite idea. It seemed to promise 
much—deliverance from the paternal rule that had long since grown a heavy 
thraldom, the gratification of my own strong inclinations, fame, and a place 
amongst the great and the gay. In my ignorance of the world I never once 
thought of the difference of rank between myself and the gifted lady, whom I 
was resolved to thake my model. I did not reflect, that while to her it was 
honourable that high talents and unblemished character, should have raised her 
in the scale of society, to me, who might claim asimilar place there as my 
pom me: aconnection with the theatre must be degrading. I calculated no- 
thing for my youth and inexperience, for the dangers to which I might be ex- 
posed, the sorrow I should bring upon my friends, the possible failure that might 
await me. In my fervent ignorance my imagination overleaped all these things, 
and I saw myself arrived at once at the goal of success and honour. 

The disorder in my eye.had been entirely removed by the skilful treatment 
it received in London, and [ looked in the mirror, for the first time, with a con- 
scious thrill of delight; for I felt that my personal attractions were not inferior 
to hers who had excited my emulation My brothers were under the care of a 
tutor who wasa first rate elocutionist, for my father was ambitious that one or 
other of his sons should adorn the senate. My request to share their lessons 
was readily complied with, and my vanity was elated by the compliments which 
were bestowed on my rapid improvement. Scenes from Shakspeare were fre- 
quently selected as exercises, and a casual remark of our instructor “that I 
should have made a splendid actress,” flattered me exceedingly. I was impa- 
tient for the time when I should be able to emancipate myself from my joyless 
prison, for such my home now appeared to me, and escaping into the free air, 
soar at once towards fame and fortune. 

I made no confidante, for I had a lurking feeling that even my aunt, Lady 
M , would oppose so bold a scheme ; and I determined that its discovery and 
my succe:s should be simultaneous. I had a handsome allowance for clothes 
and pocket money, and from this, in due time, I saved a sum sufficient, as I 
supposed, to support me until my genius should obtain its share of substantial 
rewards. I contrived to get a few indispensable articles of dress conveyed to 
the next town, and very early one summer moming I found myself on the high 
road, with fifty pounds and a few jewels in my possession, and the wide world 
‘*all before me where to choose.” The London coach coming up I got iato it, 
inquired for my bundle of clothes at the first stopping place, where under a 
feigned name, I had directed it to be left till cailed for, and presently was roll- 
ing away towards the metropolis, a wilful outcast from the home of my child- 
hood. Some natural regrets arose in my heart, but my independent spirit had 
chusen its course too boldly to allow me to indulge them, and away I went, 
without the remotest idea of the weight of my offence, or the bitterness of its 
after effects. 

There was only one other passenger in the coach—a middle-aged man, of be- 
nevolent aspect, and remarkably pleasing address. The tears, which found 
their way in spite of my efforts to repress them, as I caught the last glimpse of 
the moving woods that surrounded L Hall, afforded him an opportunity of 
expressing regret that so young a person should have cause for sorrow. See- 
ing that my emotion was increased by his observation, he thus continued— 

“ Excuse me, young lady, for saying so much, for I cannot help thinking there 
is something peculiar in your situation. It is not very common for females so 
youthfal and so beautiful to be waiting alone in the high road, at five in the 
morning, for the chance of being picked up by a stage coach. I am sure you 
are respectable, and I confess you have interested me. I mean noimpertinence ; 
but if the motive of your journey be no great secret, perhaps you would not 
object to mention it.” 

Had I known more of the world I should, in all likelihood, have withheld such 
information from an entire stranger; but in this instance my simplicity did me 
good service, and, with small persuasion, I confided to him my history, merely 
withholding my name. He shook his head when I concluded. 

‘London! my poor lassie,’’ said he. ‘You to appear on a Lendon stage! 
me you any letters to the managers—any friends at court—any introductions, 
in fact *” 

I confessed I was unprovided with any. 

** And you are doing all this without the sanction of your friends! I cannot 
help plainly telling you that you are very silly and very wrong. Take the ad- 
vice of anold stager—of one who has trodden the boards these thirty years, 
and with tolerable suecess too. Go back from the next town we stopat ; make 
your peace with your friends ; and be thankful you are prevented from going on 
im the road to ruin. Believe me you had better spend your life in stitching 
wristbands, at three-pence a-day, than venture your health, peace, and happi- 
ness in the atmosphere of a London theatrical life.” 

In one moment I felt inclined to take my new friend's advice, and return 
home, for his words had opened to my mind new and terrible glimpses of things 
which had never before intruded on my golden visions. Then the recollections 
of my father’s stern and inflexible temper, and the tenfold suffering that would 
be my portion, even if he had received me back to his protection, rose before 
me in such dark array, that I felt I could never encounter the alternative—that 
my only course was to proceed. 

It would occupy too much time to enter into a detailed account of the re- 
mainder of my journey. We reached London the following morning ; and my 
kind friend, for such he afterwards proved,did not leave me till he had conduct- 
ed me to a decent lodging. = narrow and dingy it looked, indeed, after the 
splendour of L——— Park; but I comforted myself that my residence there 
would be short, as I need only remain till I had time to find a pleasanter one. 
I had no idea of the value of money, and looked on my little fund as inexhaus- 
tible. The next morning my travelling companion, Mr. B——, called, accem- 
panied by his wife, a very pleasing and lady-like woman. After alittle conver 














was evident that my destination or object in quitting my home were not guessed ; 
and the concluding paragraph stated that, though my friends were greatly dis- 
tressed at my disappearance, my father had forbidden any steps being taken to- 
wards my recovery. 

“But not doubting your willingness to return, and your father’s to receive 
you by this time,” said Mr. B——, “I have taken upon me to write to him my- 
self, assuring him of your safety, representing your escapade as a piece ef child- 
ish folly, and requesting to know his pl e ning yeu.” 

I was angry and alarmed at this interference. I began to fear that I might 

possibly be recalled. I shrunk from the thought of such an event more than 
ever; and I assured Mr. B—— that I had neitber wish or intention to return to 
my friends. He blamed me much—told me my conduct was equally foolish 
and wicked, and we parted on no very good terms. 
A few days passed over in mingled hope and fear,during which I saw nothing 
of Mr. and Mrs. B——. At the end ef the week, however, they called, and. 
without alluding to the unpleasantness of our last meeting, spoke kindly and 
affectionately to me. At last Mr. B—— said that he was now willing to aver 
that I knew my father better than he had supposed I did, for that he had re- 
ceived a letter from him that morning, which he must say he could net have 
supposed a parent would indite ; and, so saying, he produced it. It was written 
in my father’s stiffest hand, and sealed with his largest seal. It was short, stern, 
and decisive. ‘ Miss L—— had pleased herself,” it said, ‘‘ and in so doing had 
rejected his authority for ever. She might remember he had told her, years 
since, that whoever permitted his gates to be closed on them for one night, 
should never with his leave, re-enter them. He disowned her, as she had for- 
saken him, and should no longer regard her as adaughter. Her clothes and 
books should be forwarded fur her to Mr. B——’s care.”” It was strange that I 
should have felt astonished on reading this letter. I shought I expected it—I 
fancied that I was prepared for it ; but now that my conjectures were realized, 
I was filled with conflicting feelings. There was something inexpressibly 
dreadful in this open sundering of old ties and claims. It seemed asif the 
earth liad broken up around me, and left me the solitary occupant of a point, 
with a precipice on every side. I had anticipated my father’s conduct, but not 
my own feelings on the occasion. I began already to repent of my folly ; and 
with bitter tears observed that I did so. But repentance came too late, and my 
hopes and aspirations revived when I heard the very favourable opinions express- 
ed by the B——’s of my dramatic talents, They advised, however, that I 
should not in the first instance hazard an appearance in London, but make my 
début in some country theatre, where I could with more freedom make a trial of 
my powers. I was also advised to assume the name of Elliott, and under this 
alias I was introduced to the public. You, my dear and kind friend, were pre- 
sent on that occasion, and you know its triumphant results. Alas! that I should 
have lived to regret my popularity ! 

How shall I fill up the darker and sudden shades in this picture of my life? 
How shall I tell of the feverish excitement, the passion, the madness whieh 
followed my London engagement? I was pre-eminently successful, and was at 
once exalted to the higkost pinnacle of celebrity, petted, flattered, followed 
My real name and rank were never suspected, for the story of the runaway Miss 
L— was forgotten in the fashienable world, and Lady M , who might by 
chance have seen me, and discovered my secret, was absent, on the continent. 
The patronage of the B's was asufficient warrant for the respectability of my 
character; and I was received and made much of in those charmed circles, 
which pride themselves on their exclusiveness. Inu short I was the fashion— 
fetes were given in my honour, and head dresses were called after my name, 
countesses courted my acquaintance, and earls bowed down before me. Nay, 
believe it or not; but I solemnly declare that more than one coronet was laidat 
my feet, and that one of the wealthiest commoners in England would have fain 
made me the sharer of his fortunes. But I refused them all; refused to leave 
my life of toil, and its precarious brilliancy, and take my proud place amongst 
the matronage of the land, because I loved another, and that other how un- 

worthy ! 

Captain Hereford was the only son of a baronet, faradvanced in years, and pos- 
sessed of immense wealth. But it was not the mere prospect of his succession 
to an honourable title and large estates that weighed with me in my preference 
for him—preference ! it is acold word! Had he beenthe poorest and lowliest 
born amongst those who sought my love, I feel assured he would still have 
been the object of the intense soul-engrossing passion that took possession of 
my heart. Impetuous and impatient of restraint as I was by nature, I knew 
no measure in my feelings towards him, and his love seemed to equal (it could 
not exceed) my own. But unlike the others whose hearts had been subdued 
by my attractions he wooed me secretly ; and yielding to his intreaties, I con- 
sented that our engagement should remain concealed until circumstances should 
permit him to claim me openly. Unsatisfied, however, with my promise to be 
his, and his alone, he at length prevailed on me to consent to a private mar- 
riage. His visits to me were remarked and commented upon; my friend Mrs. 
B. remonstrated with me ; but feeling my true position, and bound by a solemn 
vow not to reveal it, I replied in a manner that grieved or offended her, and 
the oldest and kindest of my theatrical friends abandoned me to my fate, as one 
whose blemished reputation would not permit them to hold further intercourse 
with her. Desolate and unhappy as I felt, it was no hard task for Captain 
Hereford to induce me to remove to his lodgings, and thus break the last 
link between myself and the virtuous of my own sex. But all this was dust in 
the balance compared with the blessedness of being continually with Hereford, 
of feeling that whatever cloud, might, for the present, overshadow my fame, 
the day woald soon come when it would pass away ; of believing that we were 
united beyond the power of man to separate us. I cared not for the slights of 
former friends, for the exultation of rivals and enemies; my world was beside 
me ; the being of my choice, the husband of my heart. He heaped upon me 
jewels and splendid dresses, and all the toys and baubles that are supposed to 
be precious in the eyes of woman. To me their chiefest value was, that they 
were his gifts; my only pleasure in displaying them was because it was his 
will that I should do so. Yes; for the six months, during which, calumny 
and malice were wreaking their bitterest rage upon me, with but one being to 
love, and he the one for whose sake my name was blackened and my conduct 
reviled ; for that six months I was so intensely happy that I question if the 














fairest and proudest bride in the land, courted by all, and surrourded with ad- 
miring friends and approving relatives, could have matched her happiness with 
mine. 

Mine is a wretched history. I sicken even now to recal the events thet fol- 
lowed that delirious dream of joys. First came unfounded jealousy or its ap- 
pearance, then mutual reproaches and upbraidings laid the fowndations of a 
violent quarrel, which terminated inthe desertion of Hereford; for such it 
proved, though he professed to proceed on business to the continent. Still I 
knew not the extent of my misery; still I believed myself his wedded wife ; 
but I forbore to proclaim the truth ; for I could not endure the thought of in- 
juring him. And I hoped that when the necessity for secresy ceased to exist, 
and I was permitted to acknowledge myself his wife, we should meet again 
and yet be happy. Weeks and months passed by, and I heard nothing of Here- 
ford; and still no change took place in my circumstances. [ lived in the 
strictest seclusion, for I determined that he should have no cause of complaint 
against me, and] conducted myself with a propriety which astonished every 
one, and which my peculiar case rendered it extremely difficult for me to ob- 
serve. I was at first persecuted with letters containing offers to which I can 
only allude, but sufficiently tempting to one in my supposed situation. The 
firet of these I rejected indignantly, the rest I treated with silent contempt.— 
Though Hereford had forsaken me, he had not left me without such a provision 
as added te the fruit of my own exertions, was more than sufficient for my 
every want. Life seemed stripped of its fairy hues and exstatic bliss; yet I 
sorrowed not as one who has no hope; for! trusted that time might yet re- 
store my name, fame, and much, if not all, the happiness that [ had lost. I 
was calm and hopeful, for I knew not the extent of my desolation. 

I was startled from this inactivity of feeling by the news of my father’s death. 
He had left an immense property behind him, independent of the family estates, 
and this I understood was divided between his two younger sons and his only 
surviving daughter Amy. Sof was told the will was worded, and he must have 
thought me dead, or wished that the world should think sp. 

I was seized with a feverish desire to re-visit my old home. My father had 
vowed [ should re-enter it no more; but it was his no longer, and I re- 
solved, that come what might, I would see it again. ‘But they shall not 
know me,’’ I thought in the bitterness of my heart; ‘at present I could only 
bring distress and disgrace upon them. Nevertheless I will look on my birth- 
place ; and the day may yet come when I shall return there proudly with a vin- 
dicated fame, and a joyous heart ” 

Seven years had passed since I left that well-known mansion; and now I 
stood within sight of it again, so disguised by a deep mourning dress, and so 
altered by anxiety and sorrow, that there was little chance of my being recog 
nised. stood amidst the trees, of which every bough was familiar to me; I 
opened the wicket that I had unlatched with such a trembling hand seven 
years before ; there was the green path where my elastic step had scarcely 
marked the dew on the morning of my flight ; and my life ever since that morn- 
ing seemedadream. A sudden conviction of the reality of the past darted 
over my mind. Surely I had only just stolen out through the library window 
to muse under the old oaks, the oaks that looked as if not a leaf had fallen since 
I left them. I sat down and wept such a flood of bitter, burning tears as surely 
never can burst from the heart more than once in a life time ! 

I was startled by the light touch of a hand on my shoulder; J looked up and 
beheld a form and face, the very image of what mine had been seven years be- 
fore. I was puzzled about my own identity ; I felt for a moment as if reason 
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were forsaking me. But « sweet soothing voice spoke gently te me, and in- 
quired what ailed me, and why I wept so sadly. I murmured that I was a 
stranger, an enbappy stranger, and that overcome by fatigue and sorrow, [ had 
sat down to rest, and I prayed pardon for my intrusion. Oh, hew I longed in 
that hour to fall on her neck and make myself known like the exiled patriarch 
of old; for I felt that lovely being was my own only sister Amy. But I for- 
bore ; I remembered my resolution, and I resisted the entreaties of that dear 
sister, that I would come inte the house and rest, and take refreshment. [ 
did suppress the words of love and agony that were rising to my lips, I bade 
my throbbing heart be still, and bowing deeply I withdrew from her presence 
without daring to look back upon her. 

The next day I was again in London, and the following upon a bed of sick- 
ness, from which I did not arise for weeks. Reason had totally deserted me, 
and I raved of L—— Hall and my beautiful sister incessantly. I recovered 
very slowly. I left town and took up my temporary abode in a quiet village om 
the southern ceast Health and strength gradually returned ; and I wasenabled 
to amuse myself by reading and working alternately. One day I chanced to 
take up a newspaper which accidentally came in my way; and the very first 
paragraph that met my eyes made my heart stand still, and filled me with un- 
utterable consternation. It stated that “the gallant and accomplished Captain 
Hereford, only son of Sir Charles Hereford, of Hereford House, was shortly to 
lead to the altar Miss L——, the only daughter of the late George L——, Esq., 
of L—— Park. The agony, the measureless horror that rushed over my mind 
I cannot describe. I looked at the date of the paper ; it was more than a fort- 
night old; what if the intelligence had come too late! One thing alone seemed 
clear to me; an effort must be made for my sister’s preservation. In an hour 
I was on the road to L——. 

There were sounds of rejoicing and signs of festivity in my native village, as 
my carriage with its foaming horses rattled through the narrow straggling 
street. There were flays displayed from the windows, and groups of people in 
their holiday apparel were thronging to the green, where was stationed a band 
of music. But I paused not to inquire the meaning of these indications. [ 
ordered the postilion to drive on to L—— Park ; and as we entered the grounds 
I saw that the road to the house was thronged with carriages. I sprang from 
the chaise in desperation, rushed fpast the crowd and up the steps, and con- 
fronted Hereford in the very act of bear ing away his bride from the farewell 
embraces of her friends. ‘Stay, stay,” I cried, wildly; ‘‘ Amy, my sister 
Amy! I am his wife, his own wife, he cannot deny it, he cannot marry ane- 
ther.” I could utter no more, but sank insensible at their feet. 

* * * * ® a 

And this was my doing! From the window of my chamber on the day after 
my consciousness returned, I saw the long, mournful procession and the white 
plumed hearse that bore to the tomb of our fathers, her who had been so lovely 
and beleved, who but for me and my early follies and later rashness might have 
been still living, a happy wife, and who might by God’s blessing, have beer 
made in time, the honoured instrument to win a sinner from the error of his 
ways. It was I who had staid for ever the ——_ * of that happy heart, who 
had quenched the light in those smiling eyes. ell, she was atrest. She 
never knew the witherings of slow, wasting anguish, the gradual dispersing of 
her dream of bliss. Her sorrow was heavy ; but it was brief; I, her sister, 
had broken her heart, and wherefore! To prove myself in truth the vile being 
that the world had called me ; to find that I had no legal right to the name of 
wife ; that I had been deceived, and cheated, and betrayed. The marriage 
that had been imposed on my ignorance was an illegal one; I was not even 
believed when I asserted that I had been fully persuaded of its validity; and I 
found myself stripped of my last hope and consolation, and rejected and dis- 
owned on every side. 

Once more I left the home of my childhood, an outcast and a wanderer. I 
chose the continent as a residence ; for there I had less chance of encounter- 
ing those who had known me in former days than in my own country. Bot my 
strength is rapidly failing, and I know that my release is drawing nigh. Te- 
night [ rest at Calais, to-morrow I shall return to England, for I feel that it 
will be a consolation to think that my ashes shall sleep a English dust. 
To you, kind friend, I consign this record ef my sorrows and sins. I attempt 
no excuse, I plead but little palliation; and yet I trust to be gently judged by 
those who read these pages. I have sinned heavily, and I have suffered sore- 
ly. Itis just and right that it should be so! 


A  —————— 


WESTERN INDIA IN 183s, 
BY MRS, POSTANS. 

Mrs. Postans’ volume upon “ Cutch,” is one of the pleasantest books of 
the last season ; and it was profitable as well as pleasant, inasmuch as it econ- 
tained some very useful information not easily to be met with elsewhere.— 
The work new before us has much of the same sort of interest, and of the 
same kind of merit. Since the clever descriptions of Mrs. Graham, little has 
been said concerning the internal condition of the Presidency of Bombay; and 
since that lady wrote, numerous and momentous changes have been made, by 
time, accident, and the acts of our legislature. ‘There are few people in Eng- 
land, who have at all reflected on the subject, but are anxious te know, especia!- 
ly, what have been the effects of those bold innovations, and the throwing 
open the trade of India and China. Has the effect of these things been pre- 
ductive of good or otherwise’ Has the work of improvement and civilisation 
been retarded or expedited by these changes? These are questions which we 
have often asked ourselves ; and we are glad to be assisted in coming to some 
conclusions (if not upon the whole matter, upon parts of it,) by so intelligent 
and candid a writer as Mrs. Postans, whose opportunities for observation have 
been so favourable and so recent. 

Upon the whole, the impression left by the work before us is in favour of 
the great changes; though, in fairness, we should state that much of the im- 
provement is wholly independent of those cireumstances, and that the ground- 
work was laid gerorally and nobly in the days of the Company’s monopoly, by 
the Malcolms, the Elphinstones, and the other extraordinary men who govern- 
ed India under the old system. 

We shall proceed to quote a few passages from Mrs. Postans’ volumes,which 
throw the best light upon the actual condition of social improvement in 
Western In tia. This lady’s opinion is, that improvement has been exceeding 
ly rapid. 

ve bee places have undergone greater change and improvement, than the 
Presidency of Western India, during the last six years; and if we venture to 
become prophetic on the present appearance of political affairs connected with 
the East, ite career of progresses promises to be even yet more singu- 
lariy rapid. If the affairs of Sindh, Kandahar, and Caubul, terminate as 
all such affairs have terminated when British force has been employed, and if 
the great and splendid object is attained, of navigating the noble Indus, and 
thus establishing commereial intercourse with the potentates of Upper Asia,— 
Bombay will spring at once into the important position for which late events 
have so well prepared her. The work of improvement has been gradually, 
but surely, progressing, and the tone of society is changed. Thenative gentry 
now form a recognised, and important part of the community ; their sons are 
educated te fit them for any mercantile er political appointment, to which they 
may be called; the English merchants are daily considered as forming a more 
valuable class. Men of science are organising branch societies, which offer 
every encouragement to inquiry and research ; the floating palaces of the mer- 
chant kings have been succeeded by vessels efficient, but second-rate in their 
appointments and accommodation ; and the fine government steamers, with 
their six weeks’ news from England, now ride in the harbour, which wanderers 
of the olden time were glad to make after the dangers and delays of a twelve- 
month’s voyage.” 

That education for which Mr.Elphinstone made euch sacrifices and such un- 
wearying efforts, seems to be making a most rapid progress. In the following 
passage the reader will recognise the blessings of steam-navigation and the ad- 
vantages of the new routes to India by the Mediterranean and Red Sea or 
Persian Gulf. : 

“The present rapid communication with Europe has introduced a very supe- 
rior class ef ideas and interests; and among other advantages, are many of a 
literary kind—reviews, papers, periodicals, and books, arrive before their novel- 
ty is dimmed in Europe ; thus all intelligence of interest is discussed, and eve- 
ry means of gaining information easily acquired. 

“« General topics of policy or news, warm conversation, made up before of 
far less worthy matter; and the arts and graces of life no longer fade, for 
want of materials to renew their charms. The new music of an opera may 
be procured before its first season is past; and the ladies of the Presi- 
dency can appear as fashionably attired during the evening drive on the 
esplanade, as a Parisian belle, lolling in her elegant britska, on the Champs- 
Elysees. 

. . The advantages of rapid communication between Europe and Asia do not, 
however, end, by merely affording with readiness the means and appliances for 
gratifying private tastes, or presenting materials for agreeable converse. They 
awaken that powerful, necessary, and mutual interest between the countries, 
which the enormous distanee which separated them by the olden track, seem- 
ed to render hopeless. Our men of science in the East may now be speedily 
assisted and encouraged in their labours from home ; and the savans of Europe 
be instructed and delighted with discoveries, the necessary energies required 
fer whieh being excited and strengthened by a ready correspondence with the 
learned communities of Europe. Our Indian branch societies are thus nourish- 
ed and protected by the purent roots; without whose support they must long 
have languished in their original weakling condition. Our local press 1s daily 
becoming more respectable and more important. The native society is eleva- 
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the two Provinces may be effected, equitable and satisfactory in its terms, and 
beneficial in its results, to all classes. He submits them to the consideration 
of the Legislative Council, in the full conviction of their importance, and in the 
hope that they will receive the assent of that House. 

Fortified by the expression of their opinion, Her Majesty’s Government and 
Parliament will be able at once to apply themselves to the full developement of 
the scheme. and to the consideration of the provisions by which it may be car- 
ried into effect, with the greatest advantage to the people of both Provinces. 

If, in the ceurse of their proceedings, the Legislative Council should desire 
any information which it is in the power of the Governor General to afford, 
they will fiod him ready and anxious to communicate with them frankly and 
fully, and to aid, by all the means in his power, that settlement, on which he 
firmly believes that the future prosperity and advancement of these Colonies 
mainly depend. 


M. ALEXANDRE VATTEMARE’S MEMORIAL TO CON- 
GRESS. 


To the Honourable the Senate and the House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress convened: 

The memorial of Alexandre Vattemare, Elector of the Department of the Seine 
and Oise, (France,) respectfully showeth, 

That, at the instance chiefly of your memorialist, a system of exchanges has 
‘been commenced between the governments and literary institutions of the dif 
ferent nations in Europe, by which the books, natural productions, and works 
of art possessed by the one are transferred for an equivalent value to another 
which may need them. This system has been urged by the following conside- 
rations, which form parts of memorials he has had the honour to present, and 
which have been acted upon by the legislative bodies of his native country, and 
have been successful in uniting others in the joint efforts to extend and diffuse 
Knowledge beyond the limits to which race, language, or political boundaries, 
have a tendency to confine it. 

Allthe great establishments founded by governments to promote science and 
the arts—museumns, collections, galleries, libraries-—possess, beside the 
riches they spread out to view, others which their own abundance condemn- 
ed to actual sterility. These are duplicates, which are necessarily, but with 
regret, consigued to dust and oblivion. 

There is not a great city in Europe that does not reckon myriads of such 
valuavie but useless treasures. In 1835 the library of Munich had two hun- 
dred thousard duplicates; that of Jena, twelve thousand, that of St. Peters- 
burgh, fifty-four thousand. At Vienna, thirty thousand, among which are a 
great number of inumabula,* were shut up in warehouses. The section of 
entomology of the Barsilian museum alone in the latter city, has twenty-five 
thousand duplicates. Everywhere, in fact—for no enumeration, however long, 
would suffice to exhibit the state of things—there can be found, side by side 
with the collections open to the student and the curiosity of the public, entomb- 
ed colléctions, forgotten libraries, unknown museums, whose treasures are use- 
less to science, and lost to the world. 

In this way these public establishments have remained strangers to the great 
oe of progress and generalization which characterizes the present 
epoch. 

Science overleaps the boundaries which political systems interposes between 
nations. All the men consecrated by its worship are brethren. Among them 
remains no distinction of country, no political divisions ; from one end of the 
world to the other, they understand euch other’s tongue ; the discovery of one 
is the triumph of all; and, thanks to this fraternity of talent, to this federal 
union of intelligence, science is elevated, and daily extends the empire of, ci- 
vilization. 

In his travels throughout Europe, your memorialist, if he be permitted to 
speak of his own efforts, has laid the foundation of a general system of ex- 
change. He obtained from the learned, from the directors of public establish- 
ments, from ministers, and, in some cases, from the sovereigns themselves, the 
assurance that they are anxious and willing to enter into a well-regulated sys- 
tem fer the exchange of duplicates. Nay, the system does not remain an un- 
| tent project ; already, withia four years from the date at which it was 

rst presented to the world, nearly two millions of volumes of books have been 
withdrawn from dust and oblivion, and placed in situations where they have 
assumed their real value. In France alone, where, although first proposed the 
system was least adopted, six hundred thousand volumes have been forwarded 
to a central depot, either for internal exchange, or to draw duplicates from fo- 
reign countries. The progress of the plan has had the effect not only of call- 
ing into activity the buried treasures of former ages, but has, by a very unex- 
pected result, led to an interchange of modern productions. The enlightened 
ublishers of the a of Saxony, where, at Leipsic, is seated the great 
iterary mart of-the Teutonic race, have seen that their imterests are to be pro- 
moted by its operation, and have pressed upon the government five copies of 
every work which they emit from the press, seeing that the trifling donation, 
acting as an advertisement, returns in profit a thousand-fold. 

The same proposal has been made in France. The publishers of Paris have 
offered to place five copies at the disposal of the government, on eondition that 
three of them shall be exchanged for literary or scientific productions of other 
countries. 

In the United States the law already requires the deposit of two copies of 
every new work; a condition of copyright which is considered a hardship, and 
but ill-observed, because no beuefit is derived by the proprietors from the act. 
The volumes thus deposited rot in dust, or are consumed by the worm. But 
should an additional number be distributed at the cost of government, a cost 
well repaid in a valuable return to the enlightened countries of the old world, 
a demand woul infallibly arise for American books now unknown, except with- 
in narrow limits, ur confined tn circulation to the United States alone. 

Of all countries in the world, America will have the most to gain in entering 
intothe plan. The libraries of Europe, splendid, copious and rich, have been 
the slow accumulation of nearly four centuries, Few in the United States can 
date back halfa century. If our best endowed public institutions possess works 
which show the present state of science, and the triumph of modern literature, 
they are wanting in all that can be called the history of art, of science, and of 
the gradual progress of the human mind, from the time that Faust and Gutten- 
burgh first called into action that mighty engine, which has established the future 
liberties of the human race upon the basis of intelligence universally diffused, 
and everywhere accessible. 

It may be said that the United States, whose literary collections are but of 
modern origin, and duplicates vf books have been rarely accumulated, has but 
little to offer in the way of exchange. This is, however, far from being the 
case. Wanting printed books, the natural productions of the country, specimens 
of the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral kingdoms, more particularly the 

fossil remains of a more early period of the earth’s existence, are sought and 
inquired for with avidity in Europe, and would command returns tenfold of any 
value that the cost of obtaining them on the spot would amount to. Thus, it 
is said to be notorious, that several skeletons of the mastadon, the mighty 
brethren of those which ornament the collection of the Jardine des Plantes, 
and make rich the museum of Philadelphia, have been marked, and the locali- 
ty recorded. There is no museum in Europe that would not consider such a 
skeleton cheaply purchased by thousands of duplicate volumes. 

In the United States, where a general government combines in union a num- 
ber of sovereign states, the centra: administration may not feel the duty, or see 
it to be within its limited authority, to enter into any system of exchanges for 
its own account, except so far as the law of copyright, or the gift of individuals, 
places inits power. But it is, by the constitution, the organ of communica- 
tion with foreign countries ; and the seat of government is the focus in which 
is annually collected the wisdom of the separate states. To your honourable 
houses, therefore, your memorialist first directs his appeal. No sordid motives 
influence him in his petition; from its successful result he can reap no other 
benefit than the consciousness of having performed a duty which he owes to 
his speeies, ani strengthened the bonds which link in friendship the long sepa- 
rated races of the family of man. 

Your memorialist does not venture todo more than to bring his project, with 
the written sanctions which it has already received from all that is highest in 
station in European governments, from those of France and England to that 
of Turkey, before you. Ifthe United States as yet produces no great num- 
bers of original literary and scientific works,they are more prolific in inventions 
in the useful arts than any other natien, and, are remarkable for improvements 
in the engines used in agriculture, in manufactures, and in practical me- 
chanics. Models of these would be in great request in Europe, and would com- 
mand a rich return 

He would therefore limit his prayer to a request that his memorial be refer- 
red to an appropriate committee for consideration, in order that it may report 
such measures as its wisdom may judge expedient in the premises. ere he 
to venture any ———— on the subject, it would be, that the librarian of Con- 
gress, under the direction of the Joint Library Committee, be authorised to 
open correspondences with the executive of the several states of the Union, 
and with the representatives of foreign powers, for the purpose of obtaining 
catalogues of such articles as might be available for exchange on the part of 
the United States, or disposable asa return on the part of foreign nations; 
and that for the purpose of making a beginning, the copies which are now by law 
directed to be deposited in the Department of State of every copy-right book 
er engraving, with the printed reports of the two houses of Congress, be pla- 
ced at the disposal of the Library Committee, for the purpose of exchange.— 





* Works printed previous to A. D. 1520, which, from their rarity, aro of great value. 


Convinced that a beginning alone is necessary, and that the advantages of his 
project will develop themselves in a manner to encourage and repay any more 
extensive action, your memorialist refrains from any further suggestion. 

New York, 4th December, 1839. 


————— 


NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 


The borderers on both sides of the line seem to be subjecting themselves to 
some unnecessary trouble and expense, in consequence of their mutual suspi- 
cions. We presume neither party has any disposition to make a hostile inroad 
at present. Yet the British authorities have thought it necessary in conse- 
quence of hostile rumours from the Maine boundary, to station a regiment of 
regular troops, the 11th at Temisquata Lake for the winter. They might as 
well have been suffered to occupy more comfortable quarters at Quebec or St. 
John. We de nox believe that Gov. Fairfield has any iatention of making an in- 
vasion the present winter. 

On the other hand, if the information in the following letter, published 
in the Woodstock Times, and a similar statement in the Guebec Gazette, be 
correct, the guardians of the rights of Maine, have very unnecessarily burnt 
one of their block houses, to prevent its falling int» the possession of the 
enemy, and concentrated their forces upon another, higher up the river. The 
following is the letter from the Times, dated— 

Mapawaska, Nov. 25, 1839. 

“ T have this day received the news that the Americans, supposing that our 
government intended sending troops to occupy their block house, very coldly 
sent up a party of three men and burned their strong building to the ground— 
saying at the same time that if the red coats wanted block houses, they might 
build them themselves, at theirown expense. The building destroyed is 9 
miles up the Fish River. 

‘A few days since, an Engineer Officer arrived here from Quebec, and after 
a short stay returned ” 

The Quebec Mercury in stating the same fact, says that the Americans have 
erected another and very strong block house, a few miles higher up the Fish 
river, which is occupied by about twenty men. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1839. 


Gatinaniitietenaiion iceiiomesats 

In our last we announced the receipt of the Governor-General’s Message to 
the Upper Canada Legislature on the subject of the re-union of the two pro- 
vinces, and briefly stated the three grand provisions of the plan. We now in- 
sert the document at length, and shall proceed to make a few further remarks 
in relation thereto. 

The readers of this journal are well aware, that we have never viewed the 
subject of the re-union with favor. We have on all proper occasions expressed 
our firm conviction of its inutility, if not danger, and we now once more firmly 
and emphatically repeat it. The amalgamation of two heterogenous masses is 
at all times difficult, and the attempt is generally unphilosophic and therefore 
incomplete. To incorporate the ignorant French hordes of Lower Canada 
with the more intelligent and Anglo-saxon race of Upper Canada, so as to 
produce a uniform population capable of comprehending and practising the 
functions of the British constitutional government, is not the work of a mo- 
ment. Education is a necesssary preliminary, which the French Canadians 
have not; for notwithstanding the rapid advancement of the civilized world in 
matters of general knowledge, and especially in the art of government—not- 
withstanding the British nation has made incessant efforts to civilize them— 
notwithstanding the nation from whom they sprung have leaped forward in the 
career of intellectual advancement with a rapidity that has attracted the asto- 
nishment and admiration of christendom—the Gallic colonists on the banks of 
the St. Lawrence have remained a hideous monument of barbarous ignorance, 
unwilling to teach themselves and refusing to be taught by others. To such 
an extent do they carry their illiterate prejudices, that the agricultural imple- 
ments brought over ly their ancestors from Normandy two centuries since, are 
still pertinaciously retained in general use, and the owners resolutely refuse to 
use any other, or to adopt any of the modern improvements which the in‘«llect 
of man has devised for the abridgement of his labors and to render more pru 
ductive the fruits of the earth. Many of the members of the late Parliament 
were guiltless of reading and writing ; yet they set themselves up as reformers 
of the British Constitution! The trustees of the School Committees have fre- 
quently been in the habit of giving certificates of qualification to School mas- 
ters, testifying to their competency, signed witha x. We have understood 
that the foremer of seven successive Grand Juries in Montreal were incapable 
of writing, or even reading ; and it was only last winter that the Grand Jury 
then sitting in the same city, presented some of the more ardent partizan news- 
papers, complaining of the violence of their articles, which presentment was 
published, two of the signatures being represented by the holy symbol! A re- 
ference to a file of the Montreal Herald will prove the truth of this statement. 

Now these are the persons—to say nothing of their treasonable propensities— 
whom Mr. Poulett Thomson is so anxious to incerporate and to give equal politi- 
cal power with the intelligent population of Upper Canada. To fuse the two 
races into one uniform mass, as we have said before, is impossible, for they have 
few feelings incommon with the loyal portion of the Britishrace. The French 
are at variance with them in every point of political and social relation. Upon 
one point only,can the two possibly agree,even with the disaffected, and that is in 
hatred of the dominion of England ; in this the FrenchCanadian follows a sort of 
animal instinct unmodified by reason or reflection. This will make him a useful 
instrument in the hands of the disloyal party in the Upper province, by whom 
his bad qualities, which are now powerless, will be brought into mischievous and 
dangerous activity. 

Mr. Thomson proposes that each province shall send an equal number of re- 
presentatives to the joint House of Assembly. We will now tell that gentleman 
the exact result of the first election.—Suppose each province shall be authori- 
zed to return fifty members, making one hundred in all, they will stand thus :— 


Upper Canada. Lower Canada. 
Loyal, 30 Loyal, 10 
Radical, 20—-50 Rebels, 40—50 


Total of loyalists 40 ; of Radicals and Rebels 60, leaving a majority of 10, 
or 20 upon a division. With such a House of Commons we beg leave to ask 
Mr. Thomson how long he expects to carry on the Queen’s government ! 

We do not observe that any qualification for members or their constituents 
is to be required. This, to use the mildest term, is an oversight ; some qualifi- 
cation beyond that heretofore demanded, should surely be insisted on, and 
there is ene which if exacted would be easy, safe, and effectual—viz. that both 
candidate and eleetor shall be able to read and to write in his native language. 
This simple regulation, with a proper division of counties, so as to give the 
British portion of the inhabitants a fair representation in relation to their num- 
bers, would, we are sure, be satisfactory to the loyal party; and we implore 
Mr. Thomson to adopt it. Could not some member of the Upper Canada house 
propose it? We should like to see the arguments that could be brought against 
such a simple proposition, and what sort of people would use them. To take 
off the imputation of invidious distinction, the rule might be made applicable to 
both provinces and both races. 

It may be contended that it would be a humane and benevolent act to in- 
corporate these ignorant masses with more enlightened fellow-subjects of Bri- 
tish origin, as in truth it would,if they were curtailed for a time of the political 
power which they have heretofore so much abused. The plain truth is, that 
the French Canadians are not sufficiently enlightened to enjoy the blessings 
of a representative form of government, and like the people of South America, 
they use their inestimable privilege for evil ends, and abuse unto destruction 
that which they sheuld cherish and protect. If then, in the new scheme of in- 
corporation, the French were permitted to} send only one fourth of the re- 
presentatives, that small number would see the hopelessness of agitation, and 
would at once abandon all treasonable designs on the integrity of the British 
monarchy. Political exasperation would soon be allayed—the more reasona- 
ble and virtuous portion would regain their ascendancy—and good and truly pa- 
trietic members would be sent to parliament, who would exert themselves for 
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— 
the improvement of their own race. In this way the union might prove a bless- 
ing, but in any other, the reverse ; for the Papineavs and Bouchettes will re- 
appear the very moment the act of union passes the Imperial Legislature. 

We do then again urge upon the Upper Canada Legislature the absolute ne- 
| cessity of curtailing the number of members from the French constituencies ; a 
large body may purify a small one, but equal portions of good and evil general- 
ly produce an inert mass, which speedily degenerates into corruption. 
P.S. Since writing the above, we have seceived accounts from Toronto 
several days later. The Legislative Council passed the Union Bill on Friday 
last, without conditions. Doubtless the threat of Lord John Russell, to 
change all people in office with each and every change of governor, has had 
the intimidating effect intended. It waseven reported that the further threat 
of wthdrawing the Queen’s troops, and leaving the loyalists to the tender mer- 
cies of the sympathizers, has been resorted to. 











The Montreal Gazette has some ponderous remarks on the effect of Lord 
John Russell’s scheme of changing all the government officers with every rew 
govemor; but that journal like ourselves only enumerated a part of the evils 
with which the plan is pregnant. We believe the real design to be to oust 
every tory from every office throughout the whole colonial empire. Let us for 
a moment trace out the operation and watch the project through only one of its 
phases. The Government will send out Whig and Radical governors; these 
will appoint to the different offices people of their own sentiments, who in most 
cases will follow them in shoals from England. Thus will a large body of 
hangeis-on in Downing street be provided for at the cost of the colonies, and to 
the {detriment of present incumbents ; and the ministry at home will acquire 
another claim to the title of the ‘‘ No patronage government”! ! 

In our columns to-day is a portion of an artiele on Western India, which will 
be perused with interest by our readers. It is from the pen of Mrs. Postans, 
well known and highly esteemed as a judicious writer, and who describes cir- 
cumstances which have come under her personal observation and cognizance. 
Independent of its positive merits as a literary composition and an accurate ac- 
count of the matters on which it treats, we are happy to call attention to it, asit 
gives practical refutation to the opinion, often expressed,that the principles upon 
which British rule in India are based, are, the national ignorance of the natives, 
their mutual jealousies fostered onthe rale of divide et impera, and the exercise 
of physical force. Not one of these prineiples is to be found in the elements of 
the Anglo-Indian Government ; it is sincerely and anxiously the wish to dissemi- 
nate useful information over every inch of ground where British influence pre- 
vails, and more particularly in India, which has been remarkable from the oldest 
period of recorded time, for the perspicacity of its people’s minds when not dis- 
torted by prejudices. There are abundant hopes of a rapid advance in science, 
literature, and the arts, of valuable correspondence and assistance to the Savans 
at home; and, above all, of the still growing increase in the relations of amity, 
respect, and affection, towards the country which so frankly offers to assist their 
intellectual attainments. This is true policy, for it is founded in benevolence, 
and cannot have a sinister or selfish motive. With respect to the perpetuation 
of discords among the native princes, it may be enough to say that at the com- 
mencement of British Rule in India, these raged with ten-fold force as com- 
pared with the state of things at present, and a careful examination of the his- 
tory of that peninsula would shew the very reverse of the charge of incendiary 
politics. As to the idea of physical force, we may just remark that in this 
vast region, inhabited by at least one hundred and fifty millions of persons, ma- 
ny portions of whom are pugnacious and belligerent enough, the empire of 
Great Britain in India is sustained by no greater a white force than that of abeut 
40,000 troops, oreven fewer. There is one thing more remarkable in the pa- 
per to which we refer ; it is that Christianity is in a fairer way to get fovting, by 
letting the subject alone, until the Hindoo mind be expanded in natural and ex- 
perimental philosophy, than would be the consequence of forcing its principles 
upon minds repugnant, in the outset, to several of its most important forms. 





, The memorial of M. Alexandre Vattemare to both houses of Congress, will 
be found in eur columns to-day. In speaking of the professional talents of this 
gentleman, we have already alluded to the very important pursuit in which he 
is chiefly engaged ; that,namely, of bringing about the interchange of duplicates 
of valuable works of literature and art, between the several nations of the ci- 
vilized world. This project M. Vattemare has much at heart, and in the ex- 
plication ef the system, and the details of its probable working, he has receiv- 
ed the marked approbation and encouragement of both literary and diploma- 
tic characters inevery country of Europe. He now desires to draw America 
into the category of names actuated by so excellent a principle. He has ac- 
cumulated a vast store of medals, drawings, and coins, illustrative of the state 
of arts and ofthe general history of nations, autographs also from the most dis- 
tinguished characters of many ages. These he has had carefully lithographed 
and collected together under the title of Album Cosmopolite, and we learn that 
he has received many valuable accessions from artists and others of this coun- 
try, which will be added to the Album, and to future exhibitions; even if he 
be not enabled to collect a distinct set under the title of Albwm Americain 
We cordially hope that the project of M. Vattemare will be realized to its full 
extent ; it is pregnant with numerous advantages both to Science and Litera- 
ture, it is feunded in extended benevolence of feeling, and is calculated to 
spread that feeling wherever its action shall be in force. 








Mr. Hunt ‘of Virginia has at length been eleeted Speaker of the House 
of Representatives at Washington, after repeated ballotings, and the question 
of admitting the members from New Jersey is still warmly under discussion. 
Until this point be decided the annual message of the chief Magistrate will 
not be communicated. 

The difficulties with the Tenants on the manor of the Patroon of Albany, we 
are happy to hear are ina fair train—the offending parties having submitted te 
the service of the legal process by the Sheriff and his officers. It is always 
gratifying to witness the triumph of the laws of the land ; and it was painful te 
see them set at naught, even for a moment, more especially when the interests 
ef a highly estimable and distinguished family were so deeply involved. 

H. M. B. Buzzard after remaining at Bermuda some days, returned to the 
coast of Africa with her two slave prizes. 

We have before us the Tenth Annual Report of the ‘“‘ New York Clothing 
Society.” As this institution is for the relief of the Indwstrious Poor it de- 
serves all possible countenance and favour from the public. It is entirely under 
the direction of ladies of great respectability, and flourishes, as it needs must, 
under such auspices. It participates, we understand, in the profits of the ladies’ 
Fair now open at Palmo’s Saleon, corner of Reade street and Broadway. 
Linen and Fennell, in Broadway, have published in beastiful and tasteful 
style, Moore’s Irish Melodies. It is accompanied by the Letter on Music from 
the bard himself to the Marchioness of Donegal, which has attracted so much 
attention and been so generally admired. In addition to the melodies there is 
a supplement coataining a selection from the other poetical works of the same 
admired writer. The whole is an entire copy from the thirteenth London edi- 
tion, and forms one of the prettiest New Year's Gifts that we have seen for 
the season. 

The letter on Music we have copied. 











WATKINS & ASKHAM. 

RENCH AND ENGLISH TAILORS AND DRAPERS. Uniforms and Dresees, 

Diplomatique and other Appointments, 61 Nassau Street, New York, and 180 Regeat 
Street, London. ‘ 
N. B. Prices extremely low for Cash. Idec 21-tf. 
RS. CHARLES HORN, jun., begs to inform her friends and the public that she 
removed from Brooklyn to No.9 Beach street, Hudson Square, where she 
continue giving lessons in Singing and Piano Forte. Dec 641.1 











GENTLEMAN fully competent to take the direetion of a Lirmnarzy or PoLiriean 
Journal, and whose habits are those of activity anddevotionto business, is anxziows 
to procure a situation either as principal or sub-editor to adaily or weekly newspaper. 
Satisfactory references will be given, and applications addressed to C. at this " 
paid, will be duly attended to. _ Idec. 14-38) 
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THE DREAM, 
From the “‘ Book of Beauty.” 
BY LADY BLESSINGTON. 

“And ye love him still, Kathleen?’ ‘Faith I do; and sore inst my 
will, too, sometimes ; but troth, mavourneen, for the life of me I can't help it.’ 
‘Yet, sure, haven't ye tould me, that he’s as cross as may be, when he hasn’t 
the dhrop of drink, and as cross as can be when he has it, that he neglicts the 
childer, and his rs in ye’r face, when you want to keep him from the 
Dun Cow; and afther all this ye love him‘ Well, for my part, I’m but a lone 
woman, to be sure, and never knew what it was—God be praised !—to have a 
man on my own floor, houlding out against me, ever since I lost my poor father 
—-pace be to his sowl!—last Christmas was eleven years ; but I éhicke I could 
no more bear with such traitment as you put up with, Kathleen, thep I could 
fly.’ ‘ Aragh cuishlamachree; it is because you've been alone woman, and 
have not been used to have a man on your floor, houlding out against you, that 
it seems so hard to bear. One gets used to every thing in the coorsgof time ; 
and many is the thing that seemed disagreeable enough at first, thathas come 
80 — at last, that sure one has got to like it.’ ‘ That’s what my poor 
ould granny used to say, in regard to the snuff. ‘WhenI began to take a 
snisheen at first,’ said she, (may the heavens be her bed this blessed night !) ‘I 
did't like it much ; but afther I had taken it for some time, faith I got used to 
it, and liked it; and many’s, the lonesome hour it has helped me over.’ ‘ Well 
thin, so it is with a husband's ways; one feels a saucy word, or an impudent 
shake of the head, just ready to answerhim; but if one has the luck to keep in 
both, sure’t will be a great blessing.’ ‘But how did ye find out the craft to 
keep ’em in, Kathleen! For, troth, they come so quick tome, whinever I’m 
vexed, that off they go, whether I willor no.’ ‘ Well, then, Pegg agthore, I'll 
tell you how it all happened. Though, as’t was only a dhream—a simple 
dhream, mayhap yar ot think so seriously of it asI did. But dhreams 
come direct from heaven ; bekase, as they appear to us when we are asleep, 
and can’t help ourselves, it's clear that God, who always purtects the helpless, 
sends ‘em to us. Besides, sure, though the body is asleep, the soul is awake, 
and can better understand the thoughts that God sends when she is not bothered 
by the foolish rhaumeshe* of the poor weak creature she is forced to lodge with 
for a time on this earth. Sure, Peggy, sleep is like death; it is a solemn and 
a holy thing, blessed be the Giver! And as in death the truth is shown to us, 
so in sleep, the truth, or the shadow of truth, may be revealed, which, in our 
waking hours, we are too busy with bodily wants to listen to as we ought.’ 
* Then faith, Kathleen, it’s yourself that's the quare woman to be believing in 
dhreams! But tell me what it was you dhreamt, avourneen.’ ‘’Twas a fine 
summer evening Peggy, as ever shone out of the heavens. The bees were 
flitting about from flower to flower, and saying, with their playsant voices, 
* What a sweet life we lade!’ The birds were singing such music, that those 
who have once listened to it with the ears of their hearts, want no better. And 

the red sun was going to bed, behind purple curtains, fringed with geold, rich- 
er than any king's, when I sat at the open window,—that same window, Peggy, 
that you now see. The sweet smell of the flowers came to me: the brown 
cuckoo hopped over the field, and repeated his cry as clear as could be; the 
cows lowed in the distance, and every bird and baste,—ay, and the little tiny 
crathurs, that are smaller tha: the birds, might be heard too—all was so still 
and calm. Oh! in such summer nights one may hear the voiee of God, if one 
keeps one’s mind quiet, and looks up to heaven! But my mind—God forgive 
me '—wasn't quiet, for I was vexed and angry. ‘ Well,’ says} I to myself, 
‘here I am this beautiful night, and Andy promised he would come home before 
the sun had gone to bed ; and there, he has drawn his purple curtains, and put 
eut his blessed light, and yet the man of the house does not come to me! Sure 
*tis to the Dun Cow he’s gone, to dhrink with them limbs of the devil; and 
this is the way that a poor woman is kept, like a mhoodaun,+ watching the long 
hours, while he’s spending the thrifle he’s airn'd!’ With that, up gets the an- 
ger in my breast, and the heart of me began to bate, and my cheeks got as hot 
as alime-kiln, ‘I'll go after him,’ says I, ‘to the Dun Cow, and give him a 
bit of my mind—that I will!’ But then I began to remember that Biddy Phe- 
Jan used to go afther Mick, her husbend, until he got so used to it, that he 
would say he could'nt go till Biddy came for him; and I said to myself, ‘It 
shall never be said that I, a dacent girl, wint afther my husband to a shibeen 
shop.’ ‘But, thin, twould sarve him right, and maybe taich him betther,’ 
whispered the Evil Spirit in my ears, ‘if you were to spake to him afore the 
wild boys he’s drinking with ;’ and I up, and threw the tail of my gound over 
my shoulders, and crossed the treshhold. ‘If he should speak crossly to you, 
Kathleen, before all them chaps, would’nt it be a terrible downfal to ye t’ said 
a little voice in my heart, no louder than the humming of a bee. ‘Faith, ’tis 
yerself that’s right enough,’ said I ; and I let down the tail of my gound, and 
begun to cry like a child. Well, I cried till I fell fast asleep; for, though 
rere say that sleep seldom comes to the eyes that have been shedding tears, 

have always found the contrary ; and remember the last thought I had afore 
I slept was,‘ What a baste my husband was to lave me alone, while he was 
spending his airnings at the Dun Cow!’ I slept, and I dhreamt that I was so 
angry with him, that I prayed to God to take him to himself; for that I'd ra- 
ther lose him intirely, than have him continually laving me to go the Dun Cow 
to throw away his money. ‘Well, you shall have your will, honest woman,’ 
says Death to me; and mighty strange it was, Peggy, I did not feel in the 
laste afraid of Death then, though the thoughts of him ever makes me feel a 
could shiver when I am awake. and look at those I love. ‘ But remember,’ 
says Death, ‘that once I have granted your prayer, you'll never see your hus- 
band again, except a corpse.’ With that | saw my poor boy laid in his bed— 
our bed, where I came to hima bride, and where my arm had supported his poor 
aching head through many a or weary hour when he had the typhus fever. 
His face was as pale as marble, Peggy, when the moon is shining on it in the 
churchyard. His hair was like the boughs of the willow, wet and drooping 
with the heavy dews of night; and his lips were cold and silent as the grave 
Oh, God! I shall never forget what I felt, when I looked at him in that mo- 
ment. I threw my arms around him—my hot tears drenched his frozen face— 
I called him by every tender name—but he answered me not, he heeded me not. 
The memory of all our love—the happy hours of our courtship—and the more 





happy ones whea I first stood on his floor as his wife, came back to me; and I 
thought [ had never really truly loved him before, as Inow did. And there he 
Jay, with that beauty on his pale and lifeless face, that Death gives when he has 
struck the blow, just as if he wished tc make us more sorrowful for what we 
have lost. I thried all I could to remember how often my poor boy had vexed 
me, in the hopes of its stopping my grief; but—would you believe it, Peggy? 
—I could call to mind nothing but all the fond words and the loving actions of 
him, until my very heart seemed breaking, and I prayed to God either to restore 
him to life or to take me with him. ‘ Rosales woman,’ said a voice that 
sounded like the wind when it comes sighing through a wood, when first the 
leaves begin to fall, ‘remember that i tould you, if I granted your prayer for 
his death, you should never see bim again but as acorpse.’ Oh! low terrible 
did the words strike on my heart! and then I felt the fearful power ef him the 
priest called King of terrors. ‘I'm thinking,’ says he, ‘’tis yerself that’s sorry 
enough for your wickedness in wishing for his death; but it’s too late now. 
You couldn't bear to tose him for am bour or two at the Dun Cow, but now you 
must lose him for ever and a day. You'll see his playsant smile no more, nor 
hear his loving veice.’ ‘Andy, Andy, cuishlamachree, don’t lave me! don’t 
lave me !’ ¢ried I, like one that had lost all raison, and the big tears running down 
my cheeks!’ ‘Faith, and I won’t my darlint,’ said a voice, the sound of which 
I never expected to hear again in this werld. ‘Sure, here I am, my colleen 
dhas ;’ and he hugged me against his warm heart, for it was no other than An. 
dy himself that had come home from the Dun Cow, and all the throuble I was 
in about his death was a dhream. From that night I have never scoulded him, 
nor said a cross word about his going to the Dun Cow; for, whenever an angry 
thought was coming into my head, I remembered my dhream, and thanked God 
he wasn’t dead. Oh, Peggy, dear! Such warnings as that are blessed things, 
and teach us to bare and forbare. Praise be to His holy name who sends 
‘em sd ” 

* “Trish for idle talk.” t A fool.” 
so 


Vavieties. 


Summary of Mathews’ Accidents.—There seemed indeed a fatality attend- 
ing all my husband's movements from home. How many severe and danger- 
ous accidents did he enceunter in the course of his life! First in London, in 
1764, he was almost drowned, (I might almost say actually, for he suffered all 
the paios of such a death,) and was taken out of the water m a state of total 
insensibility. In 1801 a heavy platform fell upon him while acting, and he 
was taken off the stage as dead. In 1808 he was violently thrown from his 
horse at a review, and was threatened with dangerous consequences ever after. 
In 1807, on a shooting party, his gun burst and shattered his hand, and he was 
many weeks after, under surgeon's care. In 1814, he was thrown out of his 
tilbury, and became lame for life. In 1817, another herse fell going down a 
steep hill in a tilbury, aud Mr. Mathews was thrown over the animal's head, 
and severely cut and bruised. In 1827, while in a floating-bath at Brigh‘on, 
the “‘life-preserver "’ turned round and forced him upon his face, in which pe- 
sition hé must have been suffocated had not a gentleman witnessed the ecci 
dent, and rescued bim from the danger In the year 1829 the roller of 
the drop-scene on the Plymouth stage fell upon his head while “ At Home” 
there, and he was taken up to all appearance dead, “and remained many mi- 
nutes in astate of insensibility. Four years after this, precisely the same ac- 








She Albion. 





cident occurred at the Devonport Theatre, and with the same results! In 
1838, while returning from an evening walk, a large deg ran between his legs, 
and knocked him down with a violent shock. This accident again placed him 
under a surgeon’s hands. A few weeks after, while recovering from his hurt, 
another dog threw him off a garden-seat, and painfully injured his hand and 
wrist.—Lifeof Mathews. 

A disguise.—A remarkably dirty man, soliciting his friend's advice how he 
should dress himself for a masquerade, received the following answer :—‘‘ Only 
gust wash your hands and face, and put ona clean shirt, and I'll be hanged if any 
one will know you.” 
A field preacher, who had been a printer, observed in the usual harangue, 
“that youth might be compared to a comma, manheod to a semicolon, old age 
to a colon, te which death puts a period or full stop!” 
A Gloucestershire Jury.—In a case in the Crown Court, at the late quarte™ 
sessions for the county of Gloucester, the jury found two prisoners, ‘‘ guilty of 
stealing without a felonious intention.” The laughter excited in Court was 
excessive, and the jury corrected the verdiet by returniug a general verdict of 
guilty.— Gloucester paper. 
Something like a Musical Instrument.—A novel organ has been erected by 
Prince Bancanforte, upon a hill in his park, Messina ; it is supplied with wind 
bya wince, and can be distinctly heard two or three miles distant.— Musical 
orld, 
Spinsters.—Formerly wemen were prohibited from marrying till they had 
spun a regular set of bed furniture, and, till their marriages, were consequently 
called spinsters, which continues till this day in legal proceedings, 
Young Howlett, the jockey, who won the cup at Warwick, on the Duke of 
Richmond’s Confusionée, weighed, with saddle, bridle, &c., under four stone! 

JIM CROW'S LAST. ° 

De parliament am out ob town ; 

De newspapers hab room ; 
And so, to fill a column up. 

Dey slaughter for ‘‘ Lord Brougham.” 

Wheel about, &c. 

He little heeded what dey said, 

And dus de romour baulks ; 
For instead of lying wid de dead, 

He's still Lord Brougham and valks.* ’ 

Wheel about, &c. 
*Brougham and Vaux, 





A SIMILE. 
I see love’s passion will agree 
In various items with a bee. 
Love, as the bee, its sweets can bring ; 
And, like the bee, it leaves a sting ; 
And, like a bee too, love will settle 
At hearing the glad sound of metal. 


ECF 
J. SYLVESTER’S STOCK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, is not removed, but con- 
e tinues at No. 22 Wall street, and 130 Broadway, at which office he has been esta- 
blished for the last 15years. Uncurrent money taken at the lowest market rates, and if 
sent from abroad, preceeds Can be drawn for at sight, or remittances be returned accord- 
ing to instructions. 
COLLECTIONS, Notes, and Drafts collected on all parts ef the Usited States, the 
Canadas, and Europe. 

Drafts at sight, for £5, and upwards, payable en any part of yon Ireland, Wales 
or Scotland, can always be obtained, as also Bills on Paris and Hamburg. Persons at 
a distance wishing to send to Europe, have only to remit the ameunt to S. J. Sylvester, 
with instructions Lo ensure prompt attention. 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE, Bank of England Notes and all descriptions of Foreign Gold 
bought at the highest price. 
STOCKS, CORPORATION BONDS and other securities bought and sold. All com- 
munications must be addressed S.J. SYLVESTER. 

(dec. 21-tf.) No. 130 Broadway, & 22 Wall street. 

VALUABLE DISCOVERY. 
ly enterprising Company of Liverpool have discovereda vaijuable Lode of Copper 
Ore in Virgin Gorda, West Indies, which wil! open a new field to capitalists. The 
assays of the samples, made by Mr. Wim. Jenking of the Fowley Consols Mines in Corn- 
‘wall were found equal to any hitherto Known, say from Wto 60 per cent. aoe prcoeete 
hasan advantage that few ruining situations possess—that of shipping the ore from the 
mouth of the shaft. 

This Mine has been opened by Capt. Joel Hitchens, of Cornwail, vce agent Vir 
Gorda Mining Company. dec. 14-3t. 


QYLVESTER & CO., STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, AND OFFICE OF 
EXCHANGE, DISCOUNT, AND DEPOSIT, 156 Broadway, New York, have made 


perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great Britain and Ireland, in sums from 
£5 and upwards. 


They Buy and sell uncurrent money of all kinds at the best rates, and attendto Bs- 

change business in its various branches. 

Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, the Canadas, and Europe, for the 

proceeds of which persons can draw at sight, withthe interest due. — 

Money in large or small sums received on deposit and interest allowed. 

Sylvester & Co. respectfully beg to notice that they have no other office but at 156 

Broadway, where they have been established for some years. Letters will meet 

prompt attention W addressed; SYLVESTER, & CO. 
(Dec. 6-tf.} 156 Broadway, New York 


HOICE WINTER BULBOUS ROOTS. The subscriber has now on hand, and in the 

most seasonable time for planting, either in the garden or in pots and glasses in the 
house, an unrivalled collection of double and single Hyacinths, from the deepest red to 
the most delicate peach blossom, and every shade of blue, from indigo to pale agathe, as 
aiso the purest white, and white with pink and purple eyes; also, Gfty varieties of Poly- 
anthus Narcissus, as many of Crocus, double sweet Jonquilles, various early double 
Tulips, for pots, and also the fine new white, scarlet, pink, and yellow Van Thol, which 
are in great repute just now in Holland, and not expensive, (25 cents each,) several sorts 
of Cape Ixias, Peacock Iris, Snow Drops, Nutmeg and Grape Myacinths—all which 
fiower beautifully in small pots of prepared compost, which can be obtained at the store 
having been collected purposely several miles up the Island, and flowers bulbs in a su- 
perior manner. E : 
Orown Imperials, Lilies, Parrot and other showy Tulips, Iris, &c. for the open borders. 
Also, recently importedfrom Germany, a fine assortment of Hyacinth Glasses, of new 
and beautiful patterns, and rich blue and green colouring, as also plain white, and of 
arge showy sizes, sufficiently large to flower the Grande Monarque Narcissus —a bulb 
every one should have among their Hyacinths. 
Also, Crocus Pots, of various patterns, Hedge Hog, Bee Hives, Columns, Baskets, &c 
Also, Berlin iron fancy Flower Stands, which hold six small pots, an entire new article. 
Fresh Bird Seed ef every sort, London Split Peas, Grotts and Oat Meal. 

Nov 23 3t GEO. C. THORBURN, 11 John st. 


Te LET with immediate possession, in one of the most healthy and respectable 
neighbourhoods of Upper Canada, within two mies of the Church, AN EXCELLENT 
FAMILY HOUSE, furnished or unfurnished with about sixty acres of cleared land, 
Barns, &c., if desired.—Very moderate terms —The lamented death of the Proprietor is 
the cause of the present offer. 

_Letters post-paid, may be addressed to Lapenotiere, Esq., Solicitor, Woodstock, Upper 
Canada. [Nov 2 Sti 
‘a MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR NOVEMBER, is now ready, price 2s. 6d., and in 

allthe libraries, edited by Jonn A HERAND, Esq., contains:—M1s. Heman’s Life and 
Works—Lord Brougham and Educati-n— Remembrances of a Monthly Nurse, No. 8, Ce- 
eilia Alford—The Adamus Exul of Grotius or the Prototype of Paradise Lost, translated 
from the Latin vy Francis Barham, Esq.—The modern Literature of France— Fiance and 
England—an ode by John A. Herand. Esq.—Duelling and Christian principle—The Su- 
—— chapter 2d—Glengariffe. by John Anster, L. 1. D.—Reviews of New 

















ks, &c. 
AGENTs—London, Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper; New York, Jackson; Boston, Marsh, 
Capen & Lyon. (dec 14-2t. 





AA ADAME GUILLET, Miniature Painter, No. 10, Barclay-street, two doors from the 
Astor House. (Oct 5 tf) 
R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, 303 Broadway, entrancein Duane-street, confines his practice 
to Diseases of the Eye and Opthalmic Surgery in general. 
From Dr. Elliot’s extensive practice, and the numbe! of patients who cannot be attend- 








December 21, 


| ak Foe AND FRENCH BOARDING SCHOOL, 203 East Broadway. Miss J 
will have vacancies for four young Ladies, as Boarders, after the 15th inst. 
Ladies who have left school, and who may be desirous of reviewing their studies, or per- 
fecting themselves in French, Music, and Drawing, will have all cemforts of a gen- 
teel and quiet home, with the greatest advantages for acquiring English and Frengh Lit- 
rature. 

TERMS.—Board, with English and French Instruction $200 per year, 6r $60 per 

q arter. Nov 16. 4 » 


AVANA —Mrs. West has resumed business at No. 68 Calle Inquizidor, where she 
will be prepared to receive Boarders as formerly. 

Reference to John Ritchie, Esq., No. 51 Broad-street, who will furnish information te 
applicants, relative to the formalities to be observed by strangers, to avoid detention im 
Randing at Havana. (Oct 5tf) 

ENTIST —J. B. BUCK, Surgeon Dentist, (successor of BE. Gidney,) No. 84 Cham 

bers-street, New York, respectfully announces to his friends and acquaintances, in 
the city and country, that he may at all times be found at his Office, at No. 84 Chambers 
street. ready to perform all the operations pertaining to his profession. The teeth of the 
mernbers of large families and public schools, willbe inspected, regulated, and constantly 
kept in order, by Dr. Buck, for a moderate compensation. All operations warranted to 
produce the desired effect. Charges reasonable. 

CARD—E. Gidney, late Operative Dentist, at No 84 Chambers street, having discon- 
tinued his practice, cordially recommends hjs successor, Dr. J. B. Buck, whose profee- 
sional operations he has noma seen and observed, to the entire confidence of kis 
former patients as a skilful and scientific dentist. 

DISSOLUTION—The Copartnership heretefore existing between J. B. Buck and Wm 
A. Royce, in the practice of Dentistry, is this day, by mutual consent, dissolved, 

New York, June 12, 1839, 


Aug 31-tf] 


J. B. BUCK, 
W. A. ROYCE. 


TRANS-ATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY 
New York aad Liverpool. 

The Steam Ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 Tons burthen, 468 Horse powers 
R. J. Fayrer, R.N. Commander, is appointed to sail as follows :— 
From New York. From Liverpool; 

14th December, 1839. 16th November 1839. 
20th February, 1840. 20th January, 1840, 
Thereafter on the 20th of each alternate month. 

Pare to Liverpool—Thirty-five guineas |$163 33 cts.) in the aft, and thirty guineas 
($1401 in the fore saloon, including wines and all stores. Nosecond class passengers 
are taken. Children under 13, end servants, half price. 

100 tons freight will be taken—application first to be made at the office, 

An experienced Puen accompanies this ship, 

For passage or freight, oe personally, or by letter, to 

JOHN POLLOCK, Liverpool, or to » 
ABRAHAM BELL & CO., Agents, 117, Fulton-street,N. Y: 

N. B. Thecompany’s new ship the NEW YORK, of 1400 tons burthen, wili commence 
plying early in the year 1840—thus affording a departure on the 20th of each month, te 
and from New York andLiverpool. \ 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
New York to London. 


Steam ship BRITISH QUEEN, 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard RopEeRrts, 
. N., commander, will sail as follows: 
From New York. | 





From London. 


Ist December, Ist January, 
1840 Ist February, lst March, 
lst April, Ist May, . 
Ist June, Ist July, 
Ist August Ist September, 


lst October. 
00@ tons of carge wil be taken, for freight of which, or passage, apply to 
WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rearof 103 Front street, 
No second class passengers taken, 


No goods will be received on board without an order from the Agents. 
I> An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. [Nov 0 tfa 


New York to Bristol. 
‘STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN "—1340 Tons. 


JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER, 
Is appointed “a during the year as follows: 








rom Bristol From New York. 
23d March: 2d April, 
18th May. 13th June. 
6th July, Ist August, 
Mth August. 2lst September. 


19th October 16th November. 

Fares te Bristol, including wines, &c.—In main Saloon and Cuddy State-rooms, 35 
guineas, ($163 33); in fore and lower Saloon, 30 guineas ($140). Steward’s fees £1,1. 
($6 66) Children under 13 andservants, half price. No second class or steerage pas- 
sengerstaken: An experienced surgeon is attached to the on For freight or passage 
apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front Street. 

(March?. 1 — 
A PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 

ROM New York on thelst,andfrom Havre/on the 24th of each month during the 


ear:— 

Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York onthe Ist January, May and 

September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
hip CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 

andQctober. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
Frem Havre on the 24th April, August and December." 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, Atgust 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and sapeery. 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISSERARD & CO. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York onthe 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th, and 16th of ¢very month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 











packets, the subs¢ ribers will despatch them as above, and in the fellowing order, viz. 

Ships. Masters. Days of om from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8,May 24,/Dec. 1,Marchl6, July 8, 
lowa W. W. Pell, “ 694, “* 16, June 8 “ S,April 1, “ MM, 
Burgundy, D. Lines, Nov. 8, ‘* 24, “ 6) * 16. 6, Ang. I, 
hone, J. A. Wotten, “16, March 8 “= Sides. 1..." 36, 7 &, 
Duch. d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,| ‘* 24, ‘ 16, July 8) “ 8 May 1, “ BM, 
Ville de Lyon, j|C.Stoddard, Dec. 8, ‘* 24, “ 16, %* 16, so’ gy Sept. 1, 
Sully, WC Thompson} ‘ 16, April 8, ‘* 24,)Feb, 1, we? © 
Emerald, G. W. Howes,| “ 24, “ 16, Aug. 8) “* 8, June 1, “ M, 
Silvie De Grasse,|L. Weiderholdt Jan. 8, ‘“* 24, ‘ 16) “ 16, * 8, Oct. 1, 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr.| “ 16,May 8, ‘“* 24/Marechl, “ 16, “ &@ 
Albany, J.Johnston,jr:| ** 24, “ 16, Sept. 8) “ 6, July 1, “ B, 

These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegayt accomm 
tions for passengers ,comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, im 


cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, willbe’ forwardedby their gtr free of all charges except the expenses a¢ 
tually incurred; } BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS, 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
Thisline of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the orderin which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 











every month throughout the year, viz:— 
Ships. Masters. ays of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. ondon, 
St. James, W UH. Sebor, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,)Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, “ep. © Bw. & 0i.* SF: . 
Gladiator, T. Britton, * 20, “ 20, ‘ 20,.March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 3, June 1, Oct. 1, “© 7, © 37,°% A 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “pm, * 0 * 16) ¢ @, ¥» Bo A 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, « 20, “ 20, ‘ 20, April 7, Aug. 7,Dec. J, 
Philadeiphia, E. E. Morgan, |Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1,| “ 17, ‘* 17, * A 
Samson, R. Sturges, et. Sie “ee (Wi | Bho | Ht A 
President, J.M.Chadwick,|; “© 20, ‘“ 20, 20,|May Ts Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston,|April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,) * 7, * By: ¥: 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “10, © 10, “ 10) “ 97, “* 97, «© OF 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “ 20, “ 20,  20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, 
and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. Neither the cq 
tains nor owners of these packets wil! be responsible for any letters, parcels, or peak: 
ages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading aresigned therefor Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front street, 








ed during his office hours, he has obtained the services of Dr. Westmacott, a practitioner 
favourably known forsome years in this city, a member of the New York Medical So- 
eiety, and of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, 
Dr. W. paid muck attention to diseases of the Eye in Paris, and more recently to Dr 
Biliott’s peculiar mode of operation and treatment. 
Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily: 








jy™. 
FOR PURIFYING THE SKIN, AND PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION. 
OE yt ee mei LOTION, anelegant preparation, spell adapted to the use of those 
suffering under the various forms of Cutaneous Malady, and the preservation ofthe 
mowing “‘ tints of Beauty,” prefers a claim to genera! notice, founded on the undeviat- 
mg success afforded by an experience of upwards of eighty years; combining, in an 
eminent degree, the leading requisites of safety and efficacy, It has acquired with re- 
ference to THE TOILET a reputation in the fashionable world corresponding with its 
utility, and the advantages derived from its use in the maintenance of those peculiar 
graces ever dependent upon the purity, colour, and elasticity of the skin. 

Purchasers of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cautioned against imitations, 
which under various plausible titles assume its properties and virtues. The only Genu- 
me Article has the name and address of the Proprietor—Rosert Suaw, 33 Queen-street, 
Cheapside, London, engraved on the Stamp affixed over the cork of each bottle, and is 
mclosed in a Work pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled ‘The Theory of Beau- 
‘g.” All others in whatever form, are spurious. 

Sold retail by all respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders inthe principal Cities 
in the Union, in bottles, at 62} cents. ty } 


aA be 7 eowly’) 
INFORMATION WANTED 


F JOSEPH SCOTT, formerly of Ramelton, near Londonderry Ireland, who left there 
some years ago, and was to have arrived in New York, from the West Indies, in the 
early part of 1820. Any document or information respecting him will be thankfully re- 
ceived, and expenses paid on applicatien te Samuel Hood, no 214 Walnut Street, Phila- 
celphia, David Patton, of Londonderry, Lreland, or Jobn Farquhar, No. 17 Upper Dorset 








street, Dublin, Lreland. (dec. 21-3t* 

F MR. JOHN FRANSHAM, a printer, formerly a soldier in the 65th Rcgt., who, if he 

be now living, and will write to Mr. Fransham, Chatham Arms, Greensend, Wool- 
wich, Eng., wilihear of some property left him by the late Mr. Mannirg, of the city of 
Norwich—or if dead, any person knowing such fact. will much oblige by addressing a 
line as abeve. Mr. John Frarsham, is supposed to have been jately living at Homer, 
Cortland Co., N. fdec 14-3t* 
O\F WM. STUART, a native of the County of Atitrim, Ireland, who emigratedte 


America in 1835. Hissister Jane M. Stnort is anxic 


us to hearfrom him. A letter 
addressed to the care of M. H. Perley, Esq Sr. 


Johns, N. B., will_be thankfully receiv- 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz: 











Ships Captains. ays of Sailing from New| Days of — from 
ork. Liverpool. 

Shekspearo, Cornell, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,|/Aug. 25, Dec.25, April 95" 
St. Andrew, Thompson, “ 13, “ 13, “ 413,|Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1, 
Orpheus, Bailey, elt aie Wheeden | beweh Wee ele A 
Roscius, Collins, “95, “ 95, “ 95,) “* 33, “ 38,4 ¥, 
Cambridge,. 1. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Aprill,; “* 19, “ 19, “ f9, 
Independence, | E. Nye, oF. 8. 8 ghee a ee oe 
Virginian, I. Harris, “13, * 33, “ 13,/Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1, 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, oR, © HR, ¢ BMT Or Fe eG 
Siddons, Britton, “og, *@6, * By “* 28. ¢ 28. %° M 
North America, | Hoxie, Sept. lJowl, My LI Se * DY oD 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, ‘ ee ee eo « 3%, 
Sheftiele, F. P. Allen, “43, “© 13, -“ 18,|Nov. 1 March}, July 1, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall; “ 19, “ 19, “ 19,) “ 7% “ 7, 
Sheridan, Depeyster, ee SR SP OC 
Columbus, | Cropper, Oct. 1 Feb. 1, Junel,; “ 10, “* 19, “ 
Geo. Washington) H. Holdrege, 7% * SS | * a Say! + @ 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege, ‘ 13, “« 138, “ 438,/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug: 1, 
South America, | Barstow, “0. © 30. * 2B cde na etet — «te 
Garrick |N. B.Palmer,{/ “25. “ 2, “ 95, “ 13, “ 33, “ 
England, i. L. Waite, Nov. }, Mar. 1, July 1.) “ 19, “ % “ Ww 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, witn elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines. stores and bedding, 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, per- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of corene signed therefor. 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Euro ef ‘olumbus, South America, Engiand 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.¥$ 

BARING , BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
ips St. Andrew, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 

yates fo ie ROBERT KERMIT. N.Y. 

T. & I. SANDS & Oo., Liverpool. 
endence. Roscoe, and Geo. Washington, 
ELL,MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N.¥; 
WILDES. PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpeo) 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddors, Sheridan and Garrick, 


Agents for ships Shakspeare, inde 
GRINN 





ed. 





(Dec. 6, 3t.) 
i 


k 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & o . Liverpool) 
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